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The Western Association 


T has been the purpose of the West- 

ern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools to bring into a codpera- 
tive organization, representative of the 
Great West, all of the secondary schools 
and the colleges and universities, both 
public and private. Ours is not just an- 
other institution or association to join; 
if it is merely this, it should die. 

The Association is putting forth an 
effort to unify secondary and higher 
education through codperative effort, 
through presenting an opportunity for 
all institutions above the elementary 
level to work in harmony in order to 
advance the interests of American youth 
by providing the sinews of intellectual 
creative effort. Let us work not merely 
toward training youth to “adapt them- 
selves to a changing world,” but rather 
toward inspiring them to secure a train- 
ing that will enable them to create bet- 
ter than they find. Let us have unified 
action, recognizing the fact that there is 
merit in the other fellow’s views. Let 
us be ready to experiment educationally 
only when we have the determination to 
find the truth, not as we wish it, but as 
it really is. 

The present period has been signifi- 
cant for the launching of a number of 
educational movements ; perhaps some 
are new, perhaps most have been tried 
before. Let us keep open minds and 
determine to support any cause that can 
produce more efficient, thinking citizens 
and men and women that are more loyal 
to the highest ideals of life. If there is 
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one purpose above all others that must 
be realized through unified educational 
effort it is this: the institutions must 
work together to raise the intellectual 
and cultural level of the communities of 
the state. This means that among other 
things it is the obligation of each insti- 
tution to foster, promote, develop, and 
cherish scholarship. But not only should 
institutions train young people for scho- 
lastic success ; they must be vitally con- 
cerned with a training program that 
prepares young people and also adults 
to do more efficiently the work of the 
world. We should be concerned not 
only with what may be termed intellec- 
tual scholarship developed through cur- 
ricula devoted to a study of language 
and literature, the sciences and math- 
ematics, and the many phases of the 
social studies, but we must foster vo- 
cational scholarship in order to train 
youth and adults to do their work more 
efficiently and more artistically so that 
they will feel the scholar’s thrill when 
viewing a work of their hands that 
merits a judgment that approaches Em- 
erson’s ideal of “exactitude of perform- 
ance.” 

The basic principles of good relations 
between members of the Association 
would seem to be: 

1. A willingness to help promote each 

other’s success. 

2. A recognition that each institution has 

its own rights ; that among these are 

(a) The right to exist. 

(b) The right to determine its own poli- 
cies. 

(c) The right to set its own standards 
for admission and graduation. 
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(d) The right to determine its own edu- 
cational program. 

3. An attitude of friendliness toward each 
other and toward the students that each 
institution trains. 

In the Western Association there are 
schools of many types, and we should 
recognize the fact that institutions vary 
in their obligation to perform certain 
educational functions. With this in 
view, the Executive Committee of the 
Association has authorized a two-year 
program that looks forward to both an- 
nual and biennial publications that will 
be of practical help to members of the 
Association. The larger the member- 
ship the greater will be the services that 
the Association can perform. With this 
in mind, may I extend an invitation to 
all secondary institutions, colleges, and 
universities of the West to take mem- 
bership at once in The Western Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools.—Merton E. Hit, Consultant 
Editor, Director of Admissions, Uni- 
versity of California. 





Next Month 


EXT month’s Journat will fea- 

ture a symposium entitled, “The 
Library in the Secondary School.” As a 
part of this symposium will be a com- 
bination review and bibliography of 
new materials in the school library field, 
written by Miss Margaret Girdner of 
Galileo High School, San Francisco. 
This critical bibliography-review will 
be the first of a series of similar articles 
which will accompany each symposium 
appearing in future issues of the 
JouRNAL. 


Other articles on the library appear- 
ing in the December issue will include 
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a report by Miss Elizabeth Neal of 
Compton Junior College on the periodi- 
cal collections in secondary school li- 
braries of California. Harlan Adams 
will describe the library set-up at Menlo 
School and Junior College. Miss Mar- 
jorie Holmes, librarian at Carpinteria 
Union High School, tells of library 
work in that school. Miss Ruth Esther 
McGrew describes library practices in 
the Sacramento Senior High School. 
Miss Helen F. Pierce will tell of the 
library work in the Modesto District 
Junior College. 

The out-of-state article for Decem- 
ber will come from Dr. B. Lamar John- 
son of Stephens College, Missouri, who 
considers the integrating function of 
the school library. 

Other incidental articles will appear 
in the December magazine. One of the 
most important of these is the study of 
California junior high schools reported 
by Charles L. Jacobs. An index of all 
material appearing in the JouRNAL dur- 
ing the present volume, which includes 
all numbers from January to Decem- 
ber, 1937, will also form a part of this 
next issue. 





For Sale 


DDITIONAL copies of the pres- 

ent issue of the JourNAL can still 
be obtained by addressing the publish- 
ers. Schools which desire quantities of 
this magazine to use in faculty study 
groups can secure them at the special 
price of thirty-five cents per copy for 
orders of ten or more books to go to the 
same address. The same price will ap- 
ply to copies of the December JOURNAL, 
which will contain the symposium on 
the library. 


Level of Schooling Among American Adults 


Three per cent of the country’s adult population have graduated from college, 
and 4 per cent more have attended some college. Fourteen per cent of all adult 
persons in the United States have graduated from high school or have continued 
their education beyond that point. Thirty-three per cent of the adult population 


have at least entered high school. 




















A TRIBUTE 





William Martin Prortor 
1875-1937 


The death of William Martin Proctor, editor of the California 
Journal of Secondary Education and professor of education at Stan- 
ford University, came as a shock to his friends and colleagues. He 
had been ill for a number of weeks, but there was hope and belief that 
he would regain his health. Even now it seems unbelievable that he 
will not be returning to his office at Stanford, a place always where 
everyone in need of sympathy or assistance or advice was welcome. 

Dr. Proctor’s training and experience were of extraordinary range 
and comprehensiveness. These, with his keen mind and vigorous and 
forceful personality, enabled him to make contributions of the greatest 
value to the field of education. He participated in the educational 
activities of the communities in which he lived; he was an active 
member of educational councils of the state and of the nation. He 
made numerous contributions to the periodicals, was the author of 
several books, acted as consultant for city school systems, and had a 
prominent part in national educational activities. He had been honored 
by being asked to fill important offices in educational organizations of 
national character. This wide range of experience and his remarkable 
ability he placed at the disposal of the California Journal of Secondary 
Education, serving in the capacity of editor. 

Dr. Proctor’s colleagues have profited and will continue to profit 
from his professional contributions, but it will be as a friend and 
companion that they will first think of him. He was thoughtful of 
others, interested in their welfare, and sincerely desirous of lending a 
helping hand. He was a professional leader of wisdom, foresight, 
ability, and power ; he was the sincerest of friends. 


—Ausrey A. DoucLass. 
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Reading Room Experiment in 
theGeneral Colleges» c. cuszer waz 


T would be trite to say that reading 

is the most fundamental process in 
education at the high school and college 
level, that 85 per cent or more of a stu- 
dent’s study-time is occupied in read- 
ing, that most of our learning as both 
students and adults is through reading. 
(It may be unfortunate that this last is 
particularly true of learning in the sec- 
ondary schools. Reading is not neces- 
sarily the only or the best means for 
much effective learning.) It is not so 
commonly recognized, however, that 
reading skill and comprehension can be 
materially improved at the high school 
and college level. Or, if it is recognized 
as a possibility, the means for achieving 
such improvement are not well known 
or put into common practice. Many dif- 
ferent attacks are being made upon the 
problem. The program on training in 
reading at Stanford University, with 
which the writer was once associated, 


the experiments at Bakersfield Junior 
College, Hollister Junior College, and 
those in many other colleges and high 
schools on the Pacific Coast are doubt- 
less well known to many readers of this 
article. 

The approach to improvement in 
reading at the General College of the 
University of Minnesota is a somewhat 
novel one. This College attempts to 
provide education for living and is pri- 
marily interested in those activities in 
which normal citizens participate. One 
of these common areas in which skill 
and appreciation need development is 
that of reading. By this is meant the 
reading of the newspapers, magazines, 
journals, and books that are a part of 
everyday life. The General College is 
also designated as an experimental in- 
stitution and as such investigates new 
approaches to student learning. 

The Reading Room was established 





4 Because the General College of the University of Minnesota attempts to 
provide “education for living.” it of course devotes itself to the problem of 
building reading interests. And since the General College is an experi- 
mental institution. it will naturally not confine itself to the traditional. The 
Reading Room, described in the accompanying article, is one of the signifi- 
cant approaches it is making in this direction. 

Dr. Wrenn. assistant director of the General College and professor of 
educational psychology, has long been interested in reading. He was at 
Stanford University for eight years before going to Minnesota, and there he 
instituted the research and training program in reading which W. M. Danner 
Jr.. is now carrying on. The Stanford University Press has published quite a 
number of things which he has written on the subject of study habits and 
reading, the latest of which was the little booklet by Dr. Luella Cole and him, 
entitled “How to Read Rapidly and Well.” Doctor Wrenn is well known in 
the field of guidance. At the present time he is chairman of a commission 
on reorganization of the American College Personnel Association. He has 
just written parts of three chapters for the 1938 Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, which is on the topic of Guidance. 

















READING ROOM EXPERIMENT IN THE GENERAL COLLEGE 


in the fall of 1935 to stimulate volun- 
tary reading among students and to in- 
vestigate their reading habits and in- 
terests. The present discussion of the 
Reading Room will be devoted to: (1) 
information on what students actually 
do with reading room materials, and 
(2) certain completed and anticipated 
research projects on student capacities 
and reading skills in relation to volun- 
tary reading.! 


A present the room contains 820 
books, 185 pamphlets, and the cur- 
rentissuesof 25magazines. Theseread- 
ing materials were purchased through 
the main library upon the recommenda- 
tion of instructors, codrdinators, and 
administrators of the college, and were 
selected to provide a balanced collection 
of interesting non-fiction material that 
would stimulate students to read fur- 
ther in school and after school. The 
books are not lent to students for use 
outside the room since it is believed 
that the main library can better per- 
form this function. Records have been 
kept of the use made of the Reading 
Room and for what purposes. In the 
fourteen-month period between No- 
vember, 1936, and March, 1937, a total 
of 6,490 visits to the room were made 
—an average of over eight per General 
College student. Approximately eighty 
students used the room daily during 
this period; the average length of stay 
was approximately one class period. 
During the mid-month of the record 
period, 250 different students used the 
room, about one-third of all students in 
the college during that month. The use 
of the room increased from month to 


1 Use will be made of materials presented 
in a recent progress report of the liege to 
the General Education Board. Dr. Raymond 
Sletto was chairman last year of the Reading 
Room Committee and is responsible for a con- 
siderable part of the report, although he in 
turn summarized research studies by Dr. 
Kathleen Darley and Dr. Robert Pace. The 
administrative staff of the College, Dean M. S. 
MacLean, Dr. Ivol Spafford, and the writer, 
have codperated in directing the various re- 
search studies in connection with this project. 
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month during the last school year, 
such increase being accounted for al- 
most entirely by a gain in reading of 
magazines. During March, reading of 
magazines was more than three times 
as frequent as in November. This gain 
is probably due chiefly to several fac- 
tors: increase in the number of maga- 
zines subscribed to, the effects of Cur- 
rent Reading and other courses offered 
in the college, as well as a normal 
growth of interest. 


Students use the books and maga- 
zines in the room, and they also bring 
course materials there to study. They 
may come for voluntary reading, or 
they may read in the room on assigned 
material. The purpose of the room is 
to stimulate voluntary reading, not to 
act as a study hall or a reference room, 
but the experiment would be nullified 
if restrictions were placed around its 
use. Instructors have been asked not 
to assign reference reading in the room, 
but of course some books assigned for 
reading are in that room as well as in 
the main library. These are practically 
always the more interesting of the ref- 
ence readings assigned so that some 
use of assigned reference materials is 
inevitable. Improvement in use of the 
room for its original purposes is evi- 
denced in the fact that from November 
to March of last year the proportion 
of students who at any time brought 
course materials there to study (used 
it as a “study hall”) declined from 58 
to 42 per cent. Students using the room 
also report on whether or not the read- 
ing done there is assigned. During the 
first three weeks of March, 60 per cent 
of the reading room slips were checked 
“not assigned.” Here again, magazine 
reading appears to be most nearly ac- 
complishing the original objective of 
the room — that of stimulating volun- 
tary reading -— since less than one- 
third of such reading was assigned in 
contrast to 70 per cent for books. 
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ent mention has been made 
of the use of magazines in the 
room. A tabulation is given of the fre- 
quency of magazines used by students, 
both before entering college (deter- 
mined from admission records) and 
during the previously mentioned four- 
teen-months period in the General 
College. The ten magazines most fre- 
quently read by students before en- 
trance to college (in order) are 

Time 

Readers Digest 

Colliers 

American 

Saturday Evening Post 

Liberty 

Literary Digest 

Good Housekeeping 

Cosmopolitan 

Popular Mechanics 


The use of the magazines subscribed 
for in the Reading Room is shown by 
the following figures which cover the 
period between November 1, 1936, and 
April 1, 1937: 


SS EE Dace ee eS 389 
a cdc ctecanienaapigl 362 
a ETE EE ae ee 118 
ST Se eee 117 
ES” * 100 
SE eee ee eee 95 
lade tnliermehnceastidnalennns 85 
ETN 84 
EE 81 
EES Ee 64 
Scientific American............................-.-- 61 
Modern Mechanics....................-.....000.--- 57 
TE a a ee 4a 
I a ck a 42 
Ee ee 41 
Good Housekeeping... 35 
Review of ReviewS................ ....ccee0---- 31 
Eee 26 
Science News-Letter.............................. 24 
ee 22 
TE 22 
EE ey ee 12 
Camping Magazines... 4 
See 4 
eae 3 
Building America..........0.........ccecccccesce- 1 

1,924 
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While some magazines are read be- 
cause of references to them in class 
work, it is evident that many new read- 
ing interests have been aroused because 
of “exposure” to the materials in the 
Reading Room. It is interesting to note 
that the frequency of use of books in 
the room suggests possible new read- 
ing interests in world problems and in 
the hygiene of body and mind: 


a Re ET 334 
TLE eT 188 
IIIT ssi neuiestisiisrtnemstoninsnnnsiiiieiisieabianal 163 
i acta ae 150 
ELLE OO 
SIE PII ccssassvnssnoesonmnivtesennion 66 
I is nideinishinnigiceesiaii nientiabitiaadigia 63 
TELE nerE nee 48 
FRE TET 44 
Ee eerste 41 
SE osha icitenniccsinitiahaeeinneael 28 
Se eee 23 
NINN <..... sencdansactimnsnmbiimsdilicbcoee 21 
ONT 13 
EL aoe ee oe 13 
General Science....................0.:..-cescesccsesee 11 
SE EE eae aoe 6 
Far se 

1,333 


ERTAIN studies were made of the 
scholastic characteristics of the 
students using the Reading Room. 
Thirty-four students who used the room 
ten or more times during the winter 
quarter of 1936 were paired on college 
aptitude scores with a like number who 
did not use the room. Their course 
grades in percentiles for the winter 
quarter were then obtained and aver- 
aged. For all students in the college, the 
average percentile grade was theoreti- 
cally at 50, the midpoint of percentile 
scale. For the 34 students who used the 
room frequently, the average percentile 
grade was 58. This compares with 
43.0 for paired students who did not 
use the room. This difference of 15 
points is 2.95 times its standard error. 
In other words, the chances are ap- 
proximately 99 in 100 that another 
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sample would yield a difference in the 
same direction. It is reasonably certain 
that students in the college who use the 
room frequently are those who make 
higher grades than students of like col- 
lege aptitude who do not use it. 

Not only did the students who used 
the room earn higher grades, but they 
also carried heavier course schedules as 
well. Those frequently using the room 
carried an average of 4.7 courses dur- 
ing the winter quarter of 1936, while 
the non-users carried an average of 3.4 
courses. This difference between the 
groups suggests that the factors that led 
some to use the room and others to 
ignore it were also influential in deter- 
mining the size of their course loads. 
Probably those who used the room 
were a more ambitious and industrious 
group than those who did not use its 
facilities, although with the heavy out- 
side work load carried by some students 
it may be that their lower grades, lighter 
course load, and failure to do much 
outside reading are all accounted for by 
the compulsion to earn their way in 
college. 

These data suggest a rather definite 
relationship between amount of volun- 
tary reading and scholastic achieve- 
ment. One can only infer, but with 
some justice to the facts, that a pro- 
portion of this relationship is casual in 
nature, i.e., that voluntary reading im- 
proves scholastic achievement. This is 
again related to the fact that both the 
course and comprehensive examinations 
in the General College attempt to meas- 
ure more than merely the factual infor- 
mation presented in the course. These 
examinations include questions on cur- 
rent happenings in the field of study 
and questions which test a student’s 
ability to apply his knowledge to new 
problems and situations. 
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1D yeresmei the current year research 
is being conducted to study the re- 
lationship between amount and type of 
voluntary reading and reading ability 
and vocabulary. Do the students who 
enter college with superior reading 
habits use the reading room most and, 
if so, is the reading done there in fields 
in which they have the best reading 
vocabulary? The Ohio Senior Survey 
Tests of Reading Speed and Compre- 
hension (S.L. Pressey) have been used 
to secure a measure of reading com- 
prehension and speed, while the new 
Michigan Vocabulary Profile, Form 2, 
(E. B. Greene) has been used to de- 
termine vocabulary mastery in various 
reading fields. These tests were given 
to all General College freshmen at the 
beginning of the fall quarter. The Gen- 
eral College freshman, by the way, had 
a median reading rate of 263 words per 
minute in a five-minute timed test, as 
compared with Ohio norms of 317 
words per minute. The two groups had 
about the same median comprehension 
score. Materials from the vocabulary 
test are still in process of tabulation. 
The studies of the Reading Room 
experiment this year will include those 
just mentioned of relationship of vol- 
untary reading to reading skill and vo- 
cabulary, as well as carrying forward 
further analyses of the use of the 
Reading Room. If secondary schools 
and colleges are to act as a medium 
for the development of habits and ap- 
preciations that relate to the effective- 
ness and enjoyment of ‘iving, then such 
provisions as we have made in the 
Reading Room are deserving of analy- 
sis and development. The variety of 
reading materials with which a student 
can become familiair, some of which 
will serve as “friends in need” through- 
out life, and the skill with which he 
reads are matters that will affect his 
entire life to a decided degree. 





Our Present Interest in 
Reading for Life qBy HOLLAND D. ROBERTS 


EN years ago the statement that a 

large number of high school stu- 
dents did not know how to read would 
have seemed ridiculous. It was con- 
sidered that reading was taught, once 
and for all, in the elementary school. 
No further training was considered 
necessary. 

Today one student asks us, “Where 
was the reading problem before all of 
this new work started?” The truthful 
answer is that there was no reading 
nroblem that anyone recognized. It is 
true that there were millions of “dumb” 
students. There were other “lazy” ones. 
The percentage of student failure was 
high, and the proportion of student dis- 
couragement was even higher. A gener- 


ation of tabloid-minded adults was pro- 
duced ; yet there was no reading prob- 
lem. Great masses of people were 
swayed by propaganda, were led by 
ruthless leaders promising bread and 
circuses. Yet there has never been, up 
to the last decade, a recognized reading 
problem in the high schools. 

With the thinking of a few pioneers 
in the field of reading and the publi- 
cation of the Twenty-Fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of 
Education,’ teachers everywhere began 
to awake to the realization that many of 





1Report of the National Committee on 
Reading. Twenty-Fourth Yearbook, Part I. 
The National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, 1925. 











4 As the first article in this symposium points out, there is a reading problem on 
the secondary level as well as in the primary grades. Great interest has accord- 
ingly been centered on this phase of the secondary program, and this probably 
accounts for the number of requests which have come to the “Journal” for a 
symposium on “Reading Instruction in Secondary Schools.” Because so many 
Califomia people have done outstanding work in this field, such a symposium 


should make a real contribution. 


Neal Cross and Holland D. Roberts furnish the introduction to the symposium 
with their general discussion of the topic. W. M. Danner Jr. makes an important 
contribution with his description of devices useful in reading instruction on the 
secondary level. Sara C. Ashby and Margaret Moore describe the reading pro- 
gram in the Sacramento Senior High School—a valuable article because it reminds 
us that all reading instruction is not remedial. James B. Gibson, Melanie C. Ains- 
worth, and H. Curtis Davis describe classes in remedial reading which they have 


conducted or supervised. 


Three California people who have written about and worked with this problem 
of reading instruction, Dr. Luther C. Gilbert, Dr. Grace Fernald, and Dr. Luella Cole. 
were also asked to participate in the symposium but were unable to contribute at 
the present time. Articles by them will undoubtedly appear in subsequent issues 


of the “Journal.” 


Readers of the symposium will be particularly interested in the out-of-state 
contribution by Dr. C. Gilbert Wrenn, who describes the reading work in the 
General College at the University of Minnesota. 
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the students who had been labelled as 
“dumb,” “lazy,” or “bad” were really 
only so because they could not read. 

There followed a veritable avalanche 
of studies of the problem. Important 
results have come from this vast ex- 
penditure of energy. There has even 
been a constant and ever-broadening re- 
definition of the word “reading.” Psy- 
chologists have analyzed the reading 
process to determine the relationships 
between the printed symbol and the 
mind of the reader. The purposes for 
reading and some of the skills involved 
in the achievement of each purpose 
have been discovered. The principle 
of reading readiness has been advanced. 
The amount of retardation and its 
importance have been studied. Finally, 
there has been issued a growing quan- 
tity of materials for reading, each kind 
following its particular definition and 
philosophy. 


HERE is little serious disagree- 
ment about the physical process of 
reading. The eye, traversing a line of 
writing, fixes upon a certain portion 
of that line, whether it be a portion of 
a word, a complete word, or several 
words ; a stimulus is transmitted to the 
brain where the interpretive process 
takes place, and then the eye moves on 
for another fixation. The psychologists 
who have investigated this process have 
determined that frequently, because of 
lack of interest or unfamiliarity with 
a word or idea represented by a word 
or group of words, the meaning of the 
matter taken in by the eye is not 
grasped, and the eye must go back over 
the same matter one or more times. 
From these findings comes the empha- 
sis upon speed of reading, upon increas- 
ing eye-span, upon reduction in number 
of regressions, and the like. 
Although there is rather general 
agreement on the processes involved in 
reading, there has not been anything 


like a unanimous concept of what is 
meant by “reading.” 

The first definition of reading to be 
advanced was merely the statement that 
reading consists in recognizing the writ- 
ten symbols, whether they are single 
letters or words. Such an elementary 
meaning is not adequate, for many of 
us are able to recognize letters and 
words in foreign languages without 
gaining meaning from them. A second 
definition, more advanced than the first, 
was that reading consists of grasping 
the thought of the printed symbol. This 
definition, too, falls short of the goal 
which must be achieved, for we can 
grasp any number of thoughts from 
print and yet not be any the better for 
them. Followers of the political dema- 
gogues are quite able to grasp the 
thought from a strongly biased hand- 
bill, but they have often failed to judge 
the validity of the statements it makes. 
They cannot read critically, and there- 
fore in this important and often decisive 
sense they are non-readers. 

From this point, definitions of read- 
ing have become as broad as life itself. 
The broadest of these is that any inter- 
pretive act is a reading act. Although 
we may not wish to go so far, few 
will dispute that any adequate defi- 
nition of reading must include grasp- 
ing the thought presented in writing, 
reflection, discrimination, evaluation of 
the thought, and proper action resulting 
from it. 

Dr. Stella Center? lists the tech- 
niques of reading as follows: finding 
the central thought, recognizing key 
words and sentences, outlining, sum- 
marizing, differentiating between gen- 
eral principles and illustrations, re- 
viewing systematically, interpreting by 
bringing other knowledge and experi- 
ence to bear upon the reading, reproduc- 


2 Center, Stella, and Persons, Gladys, Teach- 
ing High School Students to Read. National 
Council of Teachers of English, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1937. Pages 27-28. 
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4 The two authors who present this 
introduction to the problem of read- 
ing instruction on the secondary 
level are both members of the faculty 
of the Menlo School and Junior Col- 
lege and of the Stanford Language 
Arts Investigation. Mr. Roberts being 
director of the Investigation and Mr. 
Cross being research associate. 

Mr. Cross, before coming to Menlo, 
was a member of the faculty at Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, In- 
diana. In the summer of 1937 he was 
acting instructor at Stanford Univer- 
sity. Mr. Roberts is assistant pro- 
fessor of education at Stanford and 
is president of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. He has served 
as instructor in English at Chicago 
Normal College, the University of 
Indiana, College of Charlston, and 
at Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. He is the 
author of the new book, “Let's Read.” 





ing in one’s own language, skimming, 
following directions, vocabulary build- 
ing, discovering sense-appealing words, 
and the use of library facilities. 


W HAT types of reading do we 
have? Work-type reading and 


pleasure reading are the two headings 
under “Types of Reading Based on 
the Reader’s General Attitude” in the 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook.* But to make 
such a distinction is to carry into the 
power age the dualism of a pioneer 
epoch. Motivated work is pleasure, and 
it should be the primary purpose of a 
healthy society to give every child and 
adult the work he needs for mental and 
physical health. That the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education should, 
even by implication, define work in 


3 The Teaching o 


Reading: A Second Re- 
port, Thirty-Sixth 


earbook, Part I. The Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Education, 
Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Illinois, 1937. Pages 31-35. 
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terms which exclude and are antago- 
nistic to pleasure is a commentary on 
the intellectual lag in our theory as well 
as practice. There are dinosaurs in 
these days. 


The situations in which “work-type” 
reading is called for are listed as: 
(1) crossing streets, finding stores and 
houses, and making longer journeys; 
reading signs, railroad folders, maps, 
road guides ;'(2) understanding assign- 
ments and directions in both school 
and life activities; (3) working out 
complicated problems or experiments ; 
reading scout manuals, materials on 
radio, cookbooks, problems in arith- 
metic, or other textbook or science 
manuals ; (4) finding or verifying spell- 
ing, pronunciation, meaning, use of 
words; using the dictionary, encyclo- 
pedia, and other reference books; 
(5) gathering material for fuller under- 
standing, for talking or writing on 
one’s hobby, for assigned papers and 
discussions in school or club, and for 
experiments; (6) informing or con- 
vincing others ; reading aloud ; (7) find- 
ing out what is going on; (8) deciding 
how to act in new situations; and 
(9) reaching conclusions as to guiding 
principles, relative values, or cause and 
effect. 

The purposes of “recreational-type” 
reading are given as: (1) reliving com- 
mon everyday experiences; (2) seek- 
ing fun or sheer enjoyment during 
leisure time ; (3) getting sudden changes 
or sharp contrasts; (4) getting away 
from real life; (5) enjoying ready- 
made emotional reactions; (6) satisfy- 
ing natural and valuable curiosities 
about human nature and motives; 
(7) giving pleasure to others ; (8) read- 
ing aloud parts of plays and dramatic 
dialogue ; (9) satisfying curiosity about 
animals, strange regions and times, and 
current happenings away from one’s 
own environment; and (10) pursuing 
a hobby. 

Separatism such as this in reading 























OUR PRESENT INTEREST IN READING FOR LIFE 


is a denial of the unity of the individual 
and of his social experience. To the 
extent that we continue to divorce work 
from play in reading, in education, and 
in the whole of our lives, we are build- 
ing up neuroses that demand ever- 
increasing “remedial” programs, clinics, 
jails, courts, and asylums. We are in 
the position of the physician who allows 
foci of infection to exist among the 
people while he busies himself w’:® 
remedies for the few who can avi’ 
themselves of his services. 


Significant socially useful work 
adapted to the needs of the individual 
is the dominant satisfaction in life. 
Reading as a part of the work that we 
choose for ourselves is pleasure and 
recreation as well as re-creation. When 
we have enough of it there is no need 
for the unhealthy, escape-mechanism 
pleasure-reading now indulged in. 


HE number of retarded readers is 

startling. Dr. Center’s* investiga- 
tion shows that more than 25 per cent 
of the ninth grade pupils entering Theo- 
dore Roosevelt High School in New 
York have reading ability of sixth 
grade pupils or less, and that 35 per 
cent of entering tenth grade pupils are 
reading on or below the eighth grade 
level. Gates notes, “In a recent investi- 
gation of about 600 pupils in grade nine 
in a city with a better than average 
school system, 12 per cent of the pupils 
did not exceed a score of 7.2.”° Con- 
trast with these figures the amount of 
reading which must be done by the aver- 
age school child of today—many times 
what it was twenty or thirty years ago. 
We must note, too, the great increase in 
the number of magazines and periodi- 
cals, which fact shows a corresponding 
increase in the necessary reading of 
adults after formal education in schools 





4 Center and Persons, op. cit. Pages 13-14. 

5 Gates, A. I., “The Psychological Basis of 
Remedial Reading,” The Educational Record, 
Supplement No. 10. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., 1936. Page 111. 
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has ended. Certainly there is evidence 
of the need for reading programs in 
the high schools. 


This need has been met by a flood 
of diagnostic, remedial, and general 
materials for the teaching of reading. 
Standardized tests were the first forms 
of diagnostic measures, They are too 
numerous to mention by name, but they 
cover many aspects of the field of read- 
ing—testing vocabulary, speed, compre- 
hension, and many of the different 
skills—although there are no tests for 
evaluating the really significant read- 
ing abilities. One of the widely used 
developments in the diagnostic field is 
the oculophotometer (known by the 
trade name, Ophthalmograph), a ma- 
chine designed to photograph the re- 
flection from the cornea of the eye as 
it moves along a line of reading. As 
the eye moves, each fixation and re- 
gression is recorded, together with the 
more general impression of rhythmic 
or non-rhythmic reading. In addition, 
it is possible with this machine to com- 
pute the speed of reading, the average 
time for each fixation, and the average 
length of eye span. The oculophotome- 
ter meets the need in reading which the 
x-ray serves in surgery. The telebinocu- 
lar is used for sorting out individuals 
who need the attention of an oculist 
and for certain other purposes when 
the reading program is being directed 
by a specialist. There have been a great 
number of devices for the teaching of 
retarded readers. Among the more im- 
portant machines proposed for this pur- 
pose is the metronoscope, designed to 
promote longer eye-span, fewer regres- 
sions, and more rhythmic eye move- 
ments in general, and in use in some 
schools with whole classes. 


ROM the discussion thus far, it is 
evident from a study of the litera- 
ture and observation that far too much 
emphasis has been given the retarded 
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reader, while the excellent reader has 
not been studied. A second criticism of 
the materials and methods already de- 
veloped for the teaching of reading is 
that most of them regard the skills as 
ends in themselves. 

Reading, if not all of life, is indivisi- 
ble from it. It is not an end in itself 
but always serves a larger purpose: that 
of providing answers to the questions 
of life, guiding the individual by pre- 
cept and example, giving him larger 
views of the world in which he lives, 
teaching him to distinguish between 
truth and falsehood in what he reads. 
This concept of the reading act as inter- 
pretation and action cannot be accom- 
plished by routine drill or mechanical 
means. Good reading answers the ques- 
tions of life, and a sound reading pro- 
gram can only exist as a part of a vital 
educational plan. 

The work which remains for teachers, 
then, is to discover the interests and 
problems of children and to approach 
these interests through reading. This 
approach through highly significant 
reading matter which presents solutions 
to life problems is equally applicable to 
the retarded reader and the better stu- 
dent. In the case of the slow reader, 
we must find material which treats of 
the interests of the individual, but in 
which vocabulary and sentence struc- 
ture are simple and the ideas are readily 
understandable. Less attention needs to 
be paid to vocabulary, sentence struc- 
ture, and simplicity of concept for the 
superior student, but the principle of 
supplying selections which deal with 
vital situations in his life is the same. 

Finally, if we are to teach reading 
skills, we must provide vital life activ- 
ity in which the skills are involved. Let 
us illustrate this point. Suppose that 
we are trying to give practice in reflect- 
ing upon what has been read, to deter- 
mine whether it is true, skill in bring- 
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ing other knowledge to bear upon the 
subject, or the skills involved in looking 
up information about a problem. All 
high school students, at least during 
their last years, are interested in the 
boy-girl relationship. Then, let us give 
them material which presents solutions 
to concrete problems of that relation- 
ship. 

The techniques of problem solving 
are learned'when they are experienced, 
frequently as a part of a complex situ- 
ation which is of immediate concern 
to the boy or girl. The question, 
“Should the age for issuing drivers’ 
licenses be raised to twenty,” opens 
such an area and, under the guidance 
of a teacher interested in what boys and 
girls think and want, can lead to intelli- 
gent reading and discussion. Skills will 
be learned in the process if they are 
means and not ends. Another vital 
problem can be stated: “Should war 
be declared only by vote of those who 
would do the fighting, all who vote for 
war being automatically enlisted in the 
army or navy.” It will stimulate read- 
ing and the learning of necessary skills. 
We can also use discussion questions 
such as: “Where could you find mate- 
rial which would tell you what to wear 
at an evening party?” The first reading 
that bears upon the subject might be 
the dress-suit episode in Booth Tark- 
ington’s Seventeen. 

Such procedures as these suggested 
above will bring the needed skills into 
play and will do so in a constructive 
manner so that the student is not merely 
reading for reading, but reading for 
life. The principle of reading readi- 
ness has been thought generally to apply 
only to the first grade teaching of read- 
ing. Actually, it applies wherever read- 
ing is to take place. Very briefly stated, 
it is that we learn to read best those 
things for which we feel a deep interest 
and have a genuine purpose for reading. 























Four Essentials for Better 
Silent Reading «ywauammasonpanenr. 


HESE are the basic things without 

which no devices or equipment or 
magician’s tricks can improve reading 
performance: 

1. A reader, able, ready and willing to learn 
better ways of reading. 

2. A teacher or coach competent and ac- 
quainted with techniques of reading and 
with good teaching methods. 

3. A book or other reading material worthy 
of the effort to comprehend it efficiently. 

4. A learning situation in which useful and 
interesting reading is actually attempted, 
not just talked about. 

Elaborate scientific equipment is use- 
ful in research and often helpful in the 
learning of better reading skills, but 
apparatus and equipment are worse 
than useless without adequate under- 
standing of their uses and limitations. 


ET us begin with the reader. He 
must have adequate ability to 
manipulate the printed symbols which 
stand for words and ideas. Good tests 
of intelligence will indicate pretty ac- 
curately the possibilities for successful 
reading. No amount of training will 
make a good reader of an idiot or im- 
becile. Readers of limited mental ca- 
pacity can learn to read simple concrete 
things like signs and directions but will 
have difficulty with abstract and com- 
plex materials. The great mass of stu- 
dents can learn to read much more effi- 
ciently than they ordinarily do. Even 
graduate students and university teach- 
ers can often make enormous gains in 
their rate of reading and comprehen- 
sion by using better procedure in their 
reading. 
Readiness to read at each succeeding 
level of performance presupposes expe- 





4 In this very significant article, Mr. 
Danner, acting instructor in Educa- 
tion at Stanford, introduces us to 
devices useful in reading instruction 
on the secondary level. Mr. Danner’s 
interest in problems of silent reading 
has grown out of his research in 
photographing eye movements of 
readers, in the Psychology Depart- 
ment at Stanford. He has prepared 
two new reading tests at college 
level which are soon to be published 
by the Stanford University Press. 

A most interesting project which 
Mr. Danner has organized is the 
unique non-credit course at Stanford 
(Psychology R—“The Techniques of 
Silent Reading”), which has enrolled 
several hundred Stanford students 
during the past four years. These 
students have ranged from freshmen 
to Phi Beta Kappans and graduates. 
For a single quarter's work of some 
twenty-four sessions, class average 
gains in speed of reading have been 
over 50 per cent, these being accom- 
panied by substantial gains in com- 
prehension. Lectures and laboratory 
demonstrations combined with meas- 
ured and paced reading comprise 
the course. 





riences which will make reading a satis- 
fying adventure instead of reluctant 
wading through strings of words. Too 
many children are forced by unwise 
parents or system-bound teachers to at- 
tempt reading at a chronological age of 
six—regardless of whether their mental 
age and life experiences have made 
them ready to begin. Some children 
younger than six are ready for reading, 
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but many are inadequately matured in 
physique or in mental experiences to 
cope with reading until they are consid- 
erably older. Frequently the result of 
premature forcing is to breed a life- 
long distaste for reading and a sense of 
frustration where mastery would have 
been possible. The secondary teachers 
may thus find many students in high 
school who have been shoved along but 
who are still displaying passive or even 
active resistance to reading in any form. 
Not infrequently a college freshman 
will admit that he is not a very good 
reader because he has never yet read a 
whole book through! 


Willingness to read involves not only 
readiness but motivation which relates 
the reading to serviceable ends and in- 
terests of the reader. Part of the fault 
in poor reading is in the lack of ade- 
quate and interesting materials appro- 
priate to the vocabulary levels and 
experiences and emotional outlook of 
students at successive stages. Part of 
the fault lies with the inability of some 
guides to inspire a real appreciation of 
the materials available, and part lies 
with the imperfection of the reading 
techniques which condemn too many 
students to be halting readers or limit 
them to oral reading (whether done 
aloud or sub-vocally). Oral reading has 
its important place all the way through, 
but it is only one kind of reading and 
students need to learn swift silent, vis- 
ual reading also if they are to become 
well read. 

The teacher or coach often needs far 
more training in the fundamental skills 
of reading and in the principles of ef- 
fective teaching than has been cus- 
tomary. Courses in better ways of 
teaching reading are becoming increas- 
ingly available in a few universities. 
General interest in the reading problem 
has produced many serviceable aids for 
in-service training, such as the N. E. A. 
research bulletin on Better Reading In- 
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struction.’ Here the last two years have 
seen the appearance of several impor- 
tant monographs on reading and of a 
number of good workbooks for stu- 
dents.’ 


Books and other reading materials 
are showing constant improvement in 
social value and interest, as well as in 
format. Well written material of 
worthy content naturally makes for 
better reading performance. The Stan- 
ford Language Arts Investigation and 
the notable work of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English are sources 
of great value in this phase of reading. 


N setting up the learning situation 

the teacher has his best chance to in- 
fluence the immediate and future qual- 
ity of the student’s reading perform- 
ance. 


Knowledge of both general ability 
and specific reading performance will 
help in planning a program to meet the 
varied needs of different individuals. 
But initial ability grouping, on the basis 
of very able, average, and retarded 
readers, is no guarantee that the groups 
will remain at all homogeneous. In fact 
even within a single class of thirty there 
is likely to be a spread of several hun- 
dred per cent between different indi- 
viduals in speed of reading and large 
differences in comprehension. One 
pupil may read at ninety words a min- 


1 Better Reading Instruction. Research Bul- 
letin No. 5, Vol. 13, pp. 273-325, Research 
Division, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. November, 1935. 

2Cf., for example: 

Betts, E. A., Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties. Row Peterson and Co., 
Evanston, II1., 1936, 402 pages. 

Center, Stella, and Persons, Gladys, Teach- 
ing High School Students to Read, Monograph 
No. 6 of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1937, 323 
pages. 

Gates, Arthur I., The Improvement of Read- 
ing: A Program of Diagnostic and Remedial 
Methods (Revised Edition). The Macmillan 
Co., 1935, 668 pages. 

Strang, Ruth, Study Type of Reading Exer- 
cises. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 


lege. Columbia University. 1935. 112 pages. 

Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Cole, Luella, How to 
Read Rapidly and Well: A Manual of Silent 
Reading. Stanford University Press, 1935, 16 
pages. 
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ute — and comprehend poorly — while 
his high school neighbor may read at 
nine hundred words per minute with 
excellent comprehension. Good train- 
ing will bring improvement to poor and 
to able readers, and it is likely to in- 
crease the spread of differences. Thus 
no rigid or uniform set of assignments 
can ever keep all class members equally 
loaded. Functional flexibility of pro- 
gram must take account of these differ- 
ences if it is to keep the abler student 


expanding his capacities while the 


slower one plows through a much 
slower volume. 


The mere label, “reading test,” is no 
assurance of capacity to indicate what 
the reader does in a normal work situa- 
tion. Many reading tests tend to be 
fragmentary probings of elements 
which the test author thinks should 
have a bearing on general reading abil- 
ity —such as specific vocabulary ac- 
quaintance or ability to detect absurdi- 
ties, for example. But a student with 
facility in meeting test pressures may 
still be a very poor reader. The diag- 
nostic powers claimed for a test by its 
makers must be considered with cau- 
tion and must be trusted only in con- 
junction with as many other varieties 
of evidence as the teacher can accumu- 
late to get a comprehensive picture of 
the reader’s individual needs. There is 
a substantial positive correlation be- 
tween good general intelligence tests 
and many of the so-called reading tests, 
but this is not close enough for reliable 
individual prediction of performance. 


Along with the reading tests at vari- 
ous levels should go careful periodic 
checking of vision. Snellen chart tests 
are only a crude testing of limited facts 
about visual acuity. The best profes- 
sional aid of codperative ophthalmol- 
ogists will help discover and remedy 
many unguessed visual defects which 
interfere with good reading. The pro- 
fessional use of good tests of eye 
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muscle co6rdination, phorias, ductions, 
and stereopsis will sometimes find the 
reason for visual difficulties which pre- 
vent good reading even when the sight 
or vision of each eye is entirely normal. 
Stereoscopic exercises for correction 
should be given only under competent 
medical direction. The Betts Telebinoc- 
ular or Keystone stereoscope and other 
similar instruments are very useful un- 
der proper professional supervision but 
should not, in this author’s judgment, 
be used for lay diagnosis and training. 
Under medical direction a nurse or 
other trained operator might use these 
tests for screening out many cases 
which should have careful attention by 
an ophthalmologist. The operator would 
find these individuals in addition to 
those whose defects are primarily in re- 
fraction and correctible by the wearing 
of proper lenses. 


Audiometer tests of hearing may also 
disclose unrecognized inability on the 
part of some students to establish 
proper connection between the sound of 
words and their printed symbols. Gen- 
eral health conditions, metabolic dis- 
turbances, and undue fatigue ; emo- 
tional disturbances, and untoward 
social, cultural and economic conditions 
in the home—any of these may also be 
contributing factors in poor reading. 

Lighting of classrooms and of study 
tables at school and at home deserve 
more attention than they often receive. 
The Sight Conservation League, the 
Illuminating Engineering Society, and 
the National Council for the Prevention 
of Blindness are doing excellent work 
in establishing standards and spreading 
information about adequate illumina- 
tion. 


Arr remediable physical and en- 

vironmental handicaps have been 
corrected, and after the current reading 
performance has been measured by as 
wide a battery of test procedures as 
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feasible in a particular school, there are 
several technical aids usable in connec- 
tion with the customary programs of 
reading and discussion and examina- 
tion. 

The actual pattern of eye movements 
in reading intrigues both students and 
teachers. Direct observation of the sac- 
cadic movements or jumps of the eyes 
from fixation to fixation can be aided 
by cutting a tiny peep hole in the middle 
of a magazine page so that students may 
take turns in watching each other read 
brief paragraphs and in trying to count 
the fixations, regressions, and return 
sweeps during an accurately timed in- 
terval of perhaps thirty seconds. The 
number of fixations counted will not 
exactly equal those shown by photo- 
graphic techniques, but comparing the 
number of fixations with the number of 
words read will serve as a rough meas- 
ure of the reading span. The most 
satisfactory records are made by using 
the Ophthalmograph,*? or Eye Move- 
ment Camera, of the American Optical 
Company, now available in some of the 
larger school systems. Interpretation of 
of the motion picture films obtained by 
this corneal reflection method of re- 
cording eye movements gives accurate 
knowledge of the pattern of eye move- 
ments, the number and exact duration 
of fixations and regressions, and of the 
rhythmic regularity and type of return 
sweep used by each reader. Improve- 
ment in rhythmic regularity of reading 
is clearly demonstrable in comparable 
photos made after good training in 
reading techniques. 

Flash cards of words or sentences 
printed in 48-point type or larger can 
be used with different intervals of ex- 
posure from one-fifth to two seconds, 
even without a tachistoscope or ex- 
posure apparatus, to get a rough meas- 
ure of the number of words students 


3 Taylor, Earl A., Controlled Reading. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1937, 367 pages. 
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can grasp in the brief exposure. With 
the aid of the shop instructor, ingenious 
youngsters can build a tachistoscope 
with either hinged or falling shutter. 
The Stanford Psychology Department 
has printed some sets of sixty large ex- 
posure cards with ten units each of 
words, consonants, or sentences, but in- 
expensive home-made cards are also 
useful. 

For individual training in flash per- 
ception of phrases, a card with a slot 
cut out to reveal three or four words 
from the printed page when its cover- 
ing card is briefly slipped off and re- 
turned has been described by Dr. Grace 
Fernald in her recent monograph.* A 
variant of this card is one with an open- 
ing which exposes one full line at a 
time and which can be rapidly moved 
down the page to encourage swift read- 
ing and prevent undue regressions. 

A good piece of apparatus for train- 
ing in this compulsory forward moving 
of the eyes is the Metronoscope, manu- 
factured by the American Optical Com- 
pany in a classroom size and also in an 
individual office model. This instru- 
ment utilizes a fair library of paper 
rolls which are moved along electrically 
from line to line as its three shutters 
uncover successive thirds of each line 
disclosing phrases of the story which 
can be apprehended at the speed appro- 
priate for a given individual or group. 
It is an artificial aid toward the estab- 
lishment of good rhythmic habits of eye 
movement. It is particularly helpful 
for retarded or slow readers. Its pres- 
ent maximum speed does not reach the 
level at which many of the better high 
school students can read. 

In connection with our Stanford 
classes in techniques of reading, we 
have developed an auditory pacing de- 

4 Fernald, Grace M., On Certain Language 
Disabilities, Their Nature and Treatment— 
with a section on remedial reading in the Los 
Angeles City Schools, by Helen B. Keller. 
Mental Measurement Monographs, Serial No. 


11. The Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore, Md., 1936. 
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vice, somewhat similar to the beating 
of a metronome, which has enabled 
many students to develop high rhythmic 
speed in reading from whatever books 
they choose. This has been briefly de- 
scribed in the Psychological Bulletin.® 

Vocabulary cards and other means 
of helping students eliminate stumbling 
over unfamiliar words are too well 
known to warrant further description. 
The Psychology Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California has pre- 
pared a short 16mm. motion picture 
film, called The Span of Attention, 
which gives a one frame (one-twelfth 
to one-sixteenth second) exposure of 
ten letters for testing high-speed visual 
apprehension of letters, nonsense syl- 
lables, and words. 

The tracing, or kinesthetic method, 
of early training in reading used by Dr. 
Grace Fernald of the University of 
California at Los Angeles and described 
in her monograph® is extremely useful 
in some types of reading retardation. 
People learn to read in many varied 
ways. While the majority seem to learn 
best by some visual method, there are 
undoubtedly some cases which can be 
better handled by a kinesthetic method. 
Ordinarily these special methods are 
needed long before the student reaches 
the secondary level, but some remark- 
able individual results have been at- 
tained even at college age. 

An interesting large scale experiment 
in non-oral beginning reading (first and 
second grades) is being carried on this 
year in the Chicago public schools.’ 

One simple and useful device for 
helping students keep track of the 
amount and quality of their reading 





5 Danner, W. M., Jr., “Silent Reading in 
College Groups Coached by Rhythmic Audi- 
tory Pacing Technique.” Psychological Bulle- 
tin, 32:532. October, 1935. 

6 op. cit. 

7 McDade, James E., “A Non-Oral Method 
for Beginning Reading.” Chicago Schools 
Journal 18:97-101. January, February, 1987. 
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throughout a full training course is the 
Danner Book Mark record. It was de- 
veloped at Stanford for college classes 
in techniques of reading but has been 
used successfully in some experimental 
classes at high school and even gram- 
mar school level. It provides for a run- 
ning record of the number of pages and 
minutes of reading time, with a simple 
number scale for self-estimates of diffi- 
culty of material and quality of com- 
prehension for each individual’s read- 
ing sessions. From it the words per 
minute and other facts are easily com- 
puted for posting to individual and 
class progress charts. 


NOWLEDGE of results is an ex- 

tremely helpful motivating device, 
but it is far too often kept locked up 
for the teacher, instead of being used 
discriminatingly to help the student ap- 
praise his weakness or strength in com- 
parison with his own previous records 
and with class averages and national 
norms. Discrete use can even be made 
of certain percentile scores from the 
student’s standard objective tests to 
help him in his struggle for improve- 
ment. 


Each teacher can work out his own 
form of diagnosis and record sheets 
and charts in tailor-made accord with 
his available records and time. But 
some form of accurate recording is 
needed for any real knowledge of re- 
sults in a reading program. 


UCCESSFUL training in reading 

techniques can well be woven into 
the regular work in English and social 
sciences and into other courses where 
reading bulks large—rather than being 
given as a separate course in remedial 
reading. Even if a badly retarded 
group needs special attention, the work 
should be given as a program in the 
techniques of reading and never labeled 
or referred to as remedial reading. 
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Young students become restive under 
too prolonged dosage with reading tech- 
niques, but the skillful teacher can in- 
troduce a vast amount of surprisingly 
helpful training if it is done in a func- 
tional program where reading efficiently 
and comprehending worth-while mate- 
rial is the main focus. In a high school 
English class which showed signs of 
going stale on a straight continuation 
of voluminous reading and concentra- 
tion on records and techniques, Pro- 
fessor Holland Roberts* recently asked 
the students if they wouldn’t like to 
forget the reading for a while and put 
on some walk-on plays. They were de- 
lighted—and straightway plunged into 
the library to hunt for suitable plays. 
To make their selections, they read 
avidly in the next few days a great deal 
more material than they had been doing 
with prior assignments! The great 
thing in training students to read well 
is to let them read and read and read— 
instead of merely telling them how it 





8 Roberts, Holland D, and Rand, Helen, 
Let’s Read. Henry Holt and Co., 1937, 598 
pages. 
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should be done with no adequate oppor- 
tunity to learn by doing. 

The ceilings of potential reading ac- 
complishment are much higher than we 
are wont to think. Concentrated direct- 
ing of interest rapidly along the line of 
the author’s thought in good reading 
tends to aid understanding through re- 
ducing the wandering and intrusion of 
reactions irrelevant to the subject mat- 
ter in hand. Increased reading speed 
will in general tend to be accompanied 
by better understanding, although this 
rule will not hold for every individual 
case. 

One last word. It is well to remem- 
ber that learning to read is a continuing 
process. New levels of experience give 
opportunity for new or better developed 
skills all the way up the educational 
ladder. None of us “learn to read” once 
and for all by the end of the third 
grade. We must keep on learning to 
read more efficiently as our horizons 
widen and our experiences deepen in 
limitless adventuring along the thought 
ways of the printed page. 


New Books of Interest to Teachers of Reading 


A growing parade of materials is coming from the present interest in reading 
on the secondary level. Among the newer books which have reached the JourNAL 
office in the past few months are several which will be of particular interest to 
teachers facing the problems of reading. These include such titles as the following : 

Actions Speak, The High Trail, Real Persons—three collections in the “Living 
Through Biography” series, selected and edited by Edwin Diller Starbuck and 
staff, Institute of Character Research, University of Southern California. World 
Book Company, 1936. Price, 96 cents for each book; 340 pages in each book. 


A Cultural Basis for the Language Arts, by Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland 


D. Roberts. 
Price, $1; 115 pages. 


Published by the authors, Stanford University, California, 1937. 


Helping Pupils Enjoy Short Stories, by Howard Francis Seely. Silver 


Burdett Company, 1937. 


Price, 32 cents; 23 pages. 


Let’s Read! by Holland D. Roberts and Helen Rand. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1937, 598 pages. 

Recent Stories for Enjoyment, by Howard Francis and Margaret Roling. 
Silver Burdett Company, 1937. Price, $1.28; 359-+-x1 pages. 

Twenty-Two Short Stories of America, selected and arranged by Edith Mir- 
rielees. D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Price, $1.24; 381 pages. 























The Sacramento Program 


in Reading 


HE ability, disposition, and habit 
of abundant and diversified read- 
ing” has stood the test of ten years as 
an objective of the Sacramento Senior 


High School reading program. To be’ 


sure we have added to it the ability to 
discriminate between good and inferior 
literature and the desire to choose the 
good. More recently, too, we have been 
concerned with reading skills as well as 
appreciations, and we have added a 
third objective : the mastery of the tech- 
niques of reading. 

The first objective we attempted to 
reach through a system of classroom 
and circulating libraries which will later 
be described more in detail. The second 
objective depends not only upon an 
opportunity for wide reading, but also 
largely upon the personality and en- 
thusiasm of the teacher administering 
the course. Here especially she must be 
guide, counselor, and friend. Together 
the student and teacher enter upon the 
fascinating experience of exploring the 
world of books and setting up certain 
guide lines which lead away from the 
trivial or the unworthy and into the 
rich literary inheritance of the race. 
There is always the hope that habits 
and tastes will be established here that 
will lead our young people when con- 
fronted with the doubtful offerings of 
some of our branch libraries to choose 
the good and voluntarily discard the bad 
or cheap for leisure time activity. If a 
boy brings in “Hell’s Loose” or “Red 
Tiger” for one’s inspection, it is usu- 
ally enough to say, “Well, they are 
rather sensational, aren’t they? Like 
gangster plots in the movies—a bit 


4B MARGARET MOORE 
Y SARA CANTERBURY ASHBY 





q In the present symposium on read- 
ing instruction, much attention is 
given to the work of special classes. 
Lest we give the impression that all 
reading instruction is remedial, it 
seems well to consider the entire 
reading program of some one high 
school so that we can glimpse what 
is being done for all students. The 
present article on the Sacramento 
Senior High School program is pre- 
sented for this purpose. 

The authors of this article are mem- 
bers of the Sacramento faculty, Miss 
Moore being chairman of the English 
Curriculum Committee and Miss 
Ashby being head of the English De- 
partment. Both teachers were mem- 
bers of the Stanford Language Arts 
Investigation last summer. 





stale? How about All Cuiet on the 
Western Front if you want a war story, 
or I Cover the Water Front if you want 
real adventure.” 

As for the third objective, the mas- 
tery of reading techniques, we were 
very early confronted with the neces- 
sity of providing some special measures 
for retarded or handicapped students. 
Even with our system of differentiated 
classes, which supposedly gave us fairly 
homogeneous groups, it became increas- 
ingly apparent that some students in 
each class had more than the average 
difficulty in reading books which had 
been rather carefully selected for their 
age levels. A standardized reading test 
given in the high sophomore, or litera- 
ture, semester revealed that a large per- 
centage of those with a poor English 
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record in the junior high school were 
below normal in reading ability. Most 
of these students fell within the y or 
90 to 110 I. Q. range, not counting 2z’s, 
who are almost always below normal 
in reading and have not as yet been 
made the subject of much intensive 
study. We decided, therefore, to limit 
our special reading program to y stu- 
dents in the high sophomore or litera- 
ture semester. There were enough 
classes in each period of the day so 
that one intensive reading class could 
be set up for each period. Transfers 
were made and work was begun im- 
mediately. 

But it was no simple task that we 
had undertaken, for the teachers them- 
selves had to be made ready. A compe- 
tent committee, devoted to the study of 
reading problems and to the making 
of practice exercises, had been set up 
in the English Department. Teachers 
had to be trained to diagnose individual 
difficulties and to apply the proper treat- 
ment. It was teacher-training-on-the- 
job, of quite a thorough-going sort. 

Tests given at the beginning and end 
of each semester seem to show a de- 
cided pupil gain both in speed and com- 
prehension, so we have felt that our 
teachers are at least headed in the right 
direction. Out of these years of study, 
diagnosis, and exercise-building has 
grown a book’ which is composed of 
exercises all of which have been tried 
out and found effective in classes in the 
Sacramento Senior High School. 


ib the present year we are making a 

different attack on the problem by 
means of an entire reorganization of 
our sophomore course. The first se- 
mester, formerly devoted to English 
composition, is now given over to a 
course in orientation which aims, first, 


1 Mack, Reba G.; McCall, William A.; and 
Almack, John C., Roads to Reading. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1937, 89 pages. 
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to familiarize the student with his new 
school environment; second, to give 
him certain skill which will help him 
function effectively in it—such skills 
as how to use the library, how to 
study, how to use the dictionary ; 
third, to provide him with some knowl- 
edge of the various courses which 
the high school offers, and a brief sur- 
vey of occupational opportunities and 
schools of higher learning beyond the 
high school level; and finally, to set up 
a testing program which will show us at 
what points the student needs especial 
attention. From the results of these 
tests, classes will be organized the fol- 
lowing semester to meet pupil needs. 

A general course in English is to be 
provided for those students needing 
special work in reading or in compo- 
sition. In addition to exercises for skills 
and techniques the student is to be given 
much easy reading of the recreational 
type and enough writing and speaking 
to meet his present social needs. Stu- 
dents who show by the tests that they 
have a satisfactory foundation in the 
skills of reading, writing and speaking 
will be allowed in the high sophomore 
year to elect courses in literature, cre- 
ative writing, or oral expression. 

The literature course is the only one 
that need concern us here. It follows 
our first objective in its wide range, 
being a “world’s-eye view” in the first 
quarter and including some readings 
from the local scene (Bret Harte, Mark 
Twain, and others ), the American scene 
(Muir, Ferber, London, and others), 
followed by various readings with 
European or Oriental locales which are 
suitable for the young sophomore’s ex- 
panding interests. The second quarter, 
under the head “Successful Living,” is 
devoted largely to biography and ad- 
venture. Lists of books are provided, 
and state, city, and school libraries are 
drawn on for materials for this rather 
ambitious program. How this literature 
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course will work out this next semester 
will reveal. 

Although the low junior work is 
largely in composition, considerable 
reading of letters and essays is done as 
a stimulus to the students’ own writing. 
In the high junior semester reading 
predominates. The first quarter is de- 
voted largely to class study of two 
novels and two or more plays. In the 
second quarter a two weeks’ study of 


motion pictures and class or group read-: 


ing of a biography are followed by what 
we call “directed reading” and consider 
the dessert of the course. As a matter 
of fact this reading starts at the begin- 
ning of the semester since students are 
encouraged to read widely books of 
their own choice, the only difference 
being that in the second quarter more 
class time is allowed for the work. Hav- 
ing sampled in his previous years practi- 
cally all types of literature, the young 
person now has an opportunity to read 
widely on his own and almost as he 
chooses. The teacher stands by to coun- 
sel, stimulate, help plan, and, we be- 
lieve, elevate. 


In the senior year modern literature 
follows naturally from the last part of 
the junior year and is one of the most 
popular of senior electives. The work 
is divided into four quarters, each 
featuring one type of literature: novels, 
poetry, plays, and non-fiction. As the 
name implies, the content is modern al- 
though in poetry considerable attention 
is paid to the older traditional forms 
as well. Credit is given for reading any 
book, no matter how recent, provided 
that in the opinion of the teacher it is 
suitable for the particular student who 
wants to read it. 

Each teacher uses his own methods 
of presenting the course and of evalu- 
ating the work of students, but there 
is some degree of uniformity. The 
novel quarter will serve as an example. 
One novel is first read by the entire 
class. This provides material for a dis- 


cussion of types, the structure of a 
novel, its value as leisure time reading, 
things to be considered in choosing one’s 
reading, and kindred matters. This is 
followed by individual reading with 
reaction cards, group discussions, and 
further study. Sometimes a second 
novel of a different type is read by the 
whole class. A similar procedure is 
followed in the other quarters. 

The non-fiction study blossomed 
forth from a rather dry essay quarter 
and has become probably the best liked 
of the four periods, for students are 
much interested in biographies, travel 
books, and popularly written books of 
a social, economic, or psychological 
nature. Life With Father, Asylum, 
Skin Deep, to name a few very differ- 
ent types, are seldom on the shelves. 


An objective test might be devised 
to give an estimate of the value of this 
work, but so far none has, and we trust 
that none will be. However, from dis- 
cussion, from frank and voluntary 
statements of pupils, and from obvious 
improvement in their taste as shown in 
their selection and evaluation of books, 
it is not hard to form some estimate 
of the value of this reading course. 
“Before I took modern literature I 
didn’t read anything but novels and 
those were mostly Westerns... .” “I 
didn’t know biographies were interest- 
ing, but now I like them better than 
novels” ; “I am so glad to get a chance 
to read the books everyone else is read- 
ing and get credit for them. I never 
had time before”; “I didn’t know you 
ever read a book for anything but the 
plot, but now I watch for the theme” ; 
“T like that book because the problems 
are a lot like my own. . .”” —these are 
some of the statements which occur 
over and over when a request is made 
for the student’s estimate of the course. 
After due allowance for “apple polish- 
ing,” there still remains a residuum of 
sincere appreciation for the opportuni- 
ties afforded in the reading course. 
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be order to carry out the above read- 
ing, an elaborate system of library 
units is set up. Books are of three 
classes: bookroom, classroom libraries, 
and circulating units. All those which 
are read by the class as a whole are ob- 
tained from the book supply room upon 
requisition by the teacher. Books for 
individual reading are chosen from 
classroom libraries and traveling library 
units. The former have been built up 
over a number of years according to 
each teacher’s choice and judgment and 
as a result of a liberal allowance each 
year by the board of education. Open 
bookshelves in each room house the two 
or three hundred books, and all stu- 
dents are encouraged to take out what 
they like. Classroom librarians in each 
period attend to the work and receive 
credit toward graduation, one unit a 
semester. To be sure, the books wear 
out, but that is a good sign; and some- 
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times they disappear, which in a way 
may be a good sign too! On the whole, 
however, very few books are lost. The 
traveling units made up of letters, bi- 
ographies, novels, plays, poetry, and 
books of general interest are housed in 
the library and sent out on request for 
two weeks at a time. In addition, two 
sets of thirty-five dictionaries are on 
hand for intensive work in vocabulary 
training. 

Such, in brief, is the Sacramento 
Senior High School reading program, 
made possible by a far-sighted principal 
and a liberal board of education. If 
we as a nation are to be saved from 
illiteracy of the spirit as well as of the 
mind, surely it will be by some such 
way of exposing our young people to 
the best that has been thought and writ- 
ten and by providing them with the 
skills by which they may understand 
and perhaps profit by the thinking of 
their elders. 


California English Teachers Speak in Buffalo 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish will be held in Buffalo, November 25-27. “Re-creating Life Through Litera- 
ture and Language” is the general theme chosen for the convention by the 
president, Holland D. Roberts of Stanford University and Menlo School and 
Junior College. More than twenty-two states, England, and Canada will be repre- 
sented by speakers on the program. The Pacific Coast will send the largest dele- 
gation it has ever sent to a National Council meeting. 

Besides President Roberts, several other California people will participate on 
the program. Those making addresses include the following: Margaret Heaton, 
George Washington High School, San Francisco, whose topic is “A Chapter on 
the American Scene”; E. Louise Noyes, “Builders Together”; F. J. McConville, 
San Mateo High School, “A Working Program in World-Culture”; Walter V. 
Kaulfers, Stanford University and Menlo School and Junior College, “An Ap- 
proach to a Creative Americanism Through Basic Language”; Sara Canterbury 
Ashby, Sacramento High School, “Learning to Live in the School”; Harlen M. 
Adams, Menlo School and Junior College, “Unifying the New Curriculum 
Through the Program in Speech”; Thomas Whipple, University of California, 
Berkeley, “A New Literature for America”; Howard Edminster, on leave from 
Los Gatos High School, “Making Student Writing Significant”; and Florence 
Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, “A Page from the Record: 
The Story of Three Years of Organizational Growth.” 

Myrtle Gustafson, Claremont Junior High School, is chairman of the Junior 
High School Steering Committee, and Glenna L. Walters, Fresno State College, 
will lead a discussion on “Meeting Life-Needs Through College English.” 














A Remedial Reading Class in 


San Francisco 


HE pressing need for better teach- 
ing of reading in all of the child’s 
school years and for a continuation of 


the teaching of this most important 


subject during the secondary school 
grades is being recognized throughout 
the United States by teachers and 
school administrators. Progressive 
schools are facing the fact that many 
pupils, when beginning their secondary 
school work, are several years or more 
retarded in reading ability. In order 
that the child may experience com- 
pletely the rich opportunities for de- 
velopment provided by the junior high 
school and the school years that follow, 
this reading deficiency must be cor- 
rected. 

San Francisco, like other cosmopoli- 
tan cities, has many pupils who are 
below normal in reading ability when 
they enter the junior high school. This 
means they are handicapped in work- 
ing out any activity that demands read- 
ing ability on the junior high school 
level. The supervisor of English, in 
collaboration with the deputy superin- 
tendent in charge of junior high 
schools, a year or two ago decided to 
establish remedial reading classes to 
provide for the needs of these pupils 
in each of the nine junior high schools. 
As a part of the city-wide elementary 
testing program, all pupils entering the 
junior high schools have been tested in 
reading before they leave the sixth 
grade. As part of this testing program, 
and as a basis for determining how to 
proceed with the remedial work, The 
Iowa Silent Reading Test was admin- 
istered during the first week of the fall 
term in 1935 to all incoming low sev- 


q By MELANIE C. AINSWORTH 





4 This account of an experiment with 
a remedial reading class in San 
Francisco is particularly interesting 
because it goes into such detail in 
outlining the procedure followed. 
Miss Ainsworth, who describes this 
class, is supervisor of English in the 
San Francisco junior high schools 
and is chairman of the Committee for 
Organization of Remedial Reading 
Programs in San Francisco Junior 
High Schools. 

Miss Ainsworth has not entirely 
confined her attention to the San 
Francisco schools, for she is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
California State Association of 
Teachers of English. She is also the 
Northern California representative on 
the public relations committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of 
English. 





enth grade pupils whose elementary 
reading scores showed them to be be- 
low twelve years and eight months in 
reading ability. The pupils were then 
grouped in classes limited in enrollment 
to twenty pupils. Even with the data 
made available by the Iowa Test, a 
minimum enrollment was a compelling 
necessity. 


Dearth of prepared material, or its 
lack of availability, made it necessary 
to find teachers who were interested in 
teaching the subject to the point that 
they were willing to study, plan, and 
work out procedures and materials for 
their classes. This meant hours of re- 
search, planning, and revision of plans 
for the teachers who were enthusiastic 
enough to attack the problem. 
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It is the purpose of the following 
pages to show how the work was or- 
ganized and carried through the first 
term in the John Swett Junior High 
School, a school approaching the ideal 
contemplated. Although this school is 
a small one for the San Francisco area, 
the principal, through adept arrange- 
ment of his program, made it possible 
for the teacher in charge of the project 
to prosecute the experiment under con- 
ditions favoring satisfactory results. 
The outcome showed such definite gain 
made by all of the pupils assigned to 
the remedial reading, and so great was 
the improvement evidenced in the gen- 
eral attitude toward school activities 
that this work now forms an integral 
part of the John Swett program. 

Remedial reading, as the term im- 
plies, is an attempt to help pupils who 
are retarded in reading, first by diag- 
nosing, and then by prescribing the 
necessary special individual instruction. 
The problem presented by each child 
shows a variation, slight or marked, 
and methods of correction are numer- 
ous. From the teacher’s standpoint 
then, his problem is to apply the correct 
method for each individual. An often 
recurring handicap is that of the physi- 
cal defect, to detect which requires 
experience and the aid of mechanical 
devices, such as the Keystone Ophthal- 
mic Telebinocular with the Betts Ready 
to Read Tests, or, better still, the aid 
of a competent medical staff. 


[% the John Swett school at the 

opening of the fall term, 1935, the 
results of the elementary school tests 
showed that eighty-nine of the incom- 
ing low seventh grade pupils had read- 
ing ages below twelve years and eight 
months. To these pupils the Iowa 


Reading Test was given, and on a basis 
of the results obtained grouping was 
undertaken. Those who fell in the low- 
est group were placed in the remedial 
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reading class. The others went into a 
regular Z-group English class which 
stressed remedial reading and, in par- 
ticular, the phases of reading in which 
the pupils’ tests showed them to be 
weak. Since this latter group was small 
for an English class, and since the 
pupils were not of the lowest group, 
and also because the teacher was con- 
scious of the pupils’ definite needs in 
reading, substantial propress was made. 

In the remedial class the group con- 
centrated on the reading needs entirely, 
all other phases of English work being 
eliminated. A _ definite attempt was 
made to keep the enrollment low. The 
actual numbers ranged from twenty to 
twenty-eight at various times. The 
group met daily for one hour, which 
was recognized as a very important 
prerequisite. 

In organizing the work for the rem- 
edial group, two objectives were 
stressed: the development of a pupil’s 
desire and will to read and the planning 
of the work to meet the pupils’ needs 
in an interesting and challenging 
manner. 

The Iowa test had forcefully demon- 
strated that most of the pupils lacked 
ability to locate information, to use the 
dictionary, and to use the index and the 
encyclopedia. To meet these deficien- 
cies, the first lessons were planned to 
make the students conscious of words 
commonly encountered. From this pre- 
liminary work in vocabulary building, 
the next step was the listing of words 
and names in alphabetical order. Con- 
tests, games, and other devices were 
employed. When sufficient mastery 
was attained, the knowledge was ap- 
plied to the use of the dictionary. In 
like manner skill in the use of the en- 
cyclopedia was developed. Volumes of 
the school’s set of encyclopedia were 
brought in, and motivated drill in find- 
ing topics was given. For the units on 
location of information, mimeographed 
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indices from the social science and 
other texts were presented, and much 
drill was given on the location of refer- 
ence material required for this and 
other subjects. When the class visited 
the library, which it did frequently, 
each student was assigned a special 
topic to locate in the card catalog. 


HE presence in the John Swett 

school of many bilingual children 
handicapped by a difficulty in under- 
standing the printed word because of 
their native tongues was met by atten- 
tion to intensive vocabulary building. 
Words from all subject fields being 
studied were examined. Pupils were 
encouraged to bring in words that 
troubled them, and the teacher, with the 
cooperation of the other subject teach- 
ers, selected for special work many 
words that would give trouble but 
which the pupils might fail to notice. 
The method of attack on these words 
varied. Some days the time was given 
entirely to the development of the defi- 
nition from the context, while on other 
days the work was entirely with dic- 
tionaries. The pupils were constantly 
made aware of the fact that words take 
on their true meaning in relationship 
with other words and that frequently 
a word may mean one thing in one sen- 
tence and convey another idea in a 
different sentence. 

To develop speed and skill in com- 
prehension, selections simple in content 
were read from social science, science, 
and mathematics texts. At the con- 
clusion of the drill period, prepared 
mimeographed thought questions were 
distributed, collected, and corrected. 
The pupils were then allowed to chart 
their own speed records. While some 
inaccuracies resulted, pupils received 
satisfaction and encouragement from 
seeing their scores increase. This drill, 
which stimulated them to improve their 
records, was given three times each 
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week. A ratio between development of 
ability and interest was noted, which in 
turn permitted of the use of more dif- 
ficult material. The re-check by the 
Iowa test showed that this part of the 
test registered the greatest gains. The 
re-check showed, however, that the 
part of the test designated as “getting 
the main thought from the paragraph” 
progressed the least. Analysis of the 
teaching method recalled that this 


.phase purposely received the least at- 


tention because the records on this sec- 
tion showed the greatest skill in the 
initial test. 


From day to day class instruction or 
group work occupied part of each pe- 
riod, but the greater part of the time 
was given to work with individual 
pupils. Specially prepared exercises 
afforded an opportunity for the pupils 
to imrove their ability to follow direc- 
tions, to interpret accurately, and to 
comprehend details and main ideas in 
a selection. Simplified editions of Robin 
Hood, Pinnocchio, Anderson’s Fairy 
Tales, and other books were used while 
the teacher diagnosed and helped in- 
dividual cases. 


In this particular class, the types or 
kinds of errors unmasked were pho- 
netic difficulty, reversal of letters in 
words, faulty eye movements, faulty 
lip movements, and inability to evaluate 
what had been read. Discovery of a 
fault was met with a suggestion for 
improvement ; the suggestions were met 
with eager attempts on the part of the 
pupils to avail themselves of the rem- 
edy. The remedy when constantly prac- 
tised brought improvement and, in 
some instances, complete correction, 
which result produced immense satis- 
faction to the pupil. 

In addition to this reading, the class 
attempted only one other phase of the 
regular English work, to wit, spelling. 
Words from the Buckingham Exten- 
sion of the Ayres Spelling List were 
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studied with the emphasis on vocabu- 
lary building. As each word was pre- 
sented on the board, it was considered 
phonetically, correlated with reading, 
and put into use by the pupils, who in 
turn gave sentences of their own to 
demonstrate the practical application 
of the word studied. 


AA DEARTH of suitable reading ma- 

terial proved the greatest handicap. 
The junior high school pupil who is 
retarded in reading ability is frequently 
mature in his taste. He must have 
stories or exercises on the content level 
of his chronological age, written, how- 
ever, in language simple enough for 
the first, second, or third grade pupil. 
In this connection valuable assistance 
was rendered by the school librarian, 
who collected all the books that would 
appeal to the slow moving pupils and 
placed them where the pupils could use 
them daily in their reading program. 
This supply of books was augmented 
through the coderation of the principal 
by other suitable books not obtainable 
in the school itself. The time element 
involved in the preparation and mimeo- 
graphing of special exercise lessons 
proved to be another difficulty, over- 
come, however, by the codperation of 
all persons involved. 

Certain books came to the front as 
most valuable for group work. Of 
these Reading to Learn, by Yoakam, 
Knowlton, and Bagley,’ which had been 
adopted as a work type, basal reader, 
proved indispensable. It had a definite 
appeal for the pupils since it offered 
a wide range of enriched subject matter 





1 Yoakam, Gerald Alan; Bagley, William 
Chandler ; and Knowlton, Philip Arnold, Read- 
img to Learn. The Macmillan Company, 1935. 
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which interested both boys and girls. 
Practice Exercises in Reading, by Gates 
and Peardon,? Standard Test Lessons 
in Reading, by McCall and Crabbs,® 
and Remedial Exercises in Reading, by 
Brueckner and Lewis‘ aided the teach- 
ers in diagnosing and prescribing rem- 
edies for the individual deficiences. 


HEN the term’s work was over 
and the Iowa test was again ad- 
ministered as a check, all concerned 
were particularly gratified to find that 
marked improvement had occurred. In 
the low seven groups the following 
gains in reading age had been made: 
2 pupils had gained two years, three months 
4 pupils had gained two years 
5 pupils had gained one year, nine months 
3 pupils had gained one year, six months 
2 pupils had gained one year, three months 
1 pupil had gained one year 
3 pupils had gained nine months 
1 pupil had gained six months. 

Aside from the evaluation of the ex- 
periment in terms of figures derived 
from the tests, certain changed atti- 
tudes on the part of students attest to 
the value of the work. Students now 
were urgently requesting to read an- 
other story instead of regarding read- 
ing as a disagreeable task. Whole 
groups of students appeared to have a 
changed attitude toward reading and 
school work in general, as evidenced by 
a new self-respect and confidence in 
their own abilities. 





2 Gates, Arthur Irving, and Peardon, Mrs. 
Celeste, Practice Exercises in Reading. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1932. 

3 McCall, William A., and Crabbs, Lelah 
Mae, Standard Test Lessons in Reading. Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1934. 

4 Brueckner, Leo J., and Lewis, William 
Dodge, Diagnostic Tests and Remedial Read- 
ing. The John Winston Company, 1935. 


Continued Education in America 


Evening classes of the country enroll 932,000 persons, part-time and continu- 
ation classes in public schools include about 273,000. Extension and correspondence 
courses offered by colleges are studied by 253,000 persons, and short courses are 
taken by 33,000. 














A Novice Remedies Junior 


High Reading 


ECENT agitation on the part of 
irate parents and the realization 
on the part of the American colleges 
that many products of the great Amer- 


ican public school system do not know . 


how to read have brought about a de- 
cision by teachers in the public schools 
to see what can be done about it. 

Obviously, every teacher should be a 
teacher of reading in his own field, but 
always there are some children who 
have failed to learn to read in any field 
and who have been passed on, primarily 
to save the taxpayers money and be- 
cause their chronological age necessi- 
tates passing. These children need par- 
ticular attention, which has not been 
available to them in the large, de- 
pression classes. Not that they may be 
taught to read easily or well, for many 
of them never will do so, but that they 
may at least have a working knowledge 
of this basic tool. 


HE Sangren-Woody reading test, 

form B, had been given to the sixth 
grade students in Pasadena, and it was 
determined at McKinley Junior High 
to take twenty students from the lowest 
group and place them in a special read- 
ing class. The I. Q.’s of the group 
forming this class ranged from 58 to 
92, while the average reading level 
tested approximately fourth grade. 
Here were these children entering jun- 
ior high school, expected to read sev- 
enth grade material at least, and in 
reality unable to read well fourth grade 
material! With the need for the class 
so evident, the principal was next 
forced to find a teacher, so he visited a 
poor unsuspecting probationer and 


4 By JAMES B. GIBSON 





4 This experiment in remedial read- 
ing on the seventh grade level was 
conducted by Mr. Gibson while he 
was teaching in the McKinley Junior 
High School, Pasadena, in 1934-1935. 
It is interesting because it shows 
what a teacher inexperienced in 
reading instruction can do when he 
starts to work. The results are not 
sensational but, as Mr. Gibson says, 
“Unquestionably there had been 
progress.” 

At the present time the author of 
this article is teaching in the Wilson 
Junior High, Pasadena, where he is 
continuing his work in remedial read- 
ing. 





asked if he would be willing to take the 
class. The answer obviously was “Yes,” 
so with a prayer to Heaven but no 
training the teacher undertook to build 
up the reading ability of these twenty. 

Fortunately, in Pasadena there is a 
reading consultant to suggest what 
might be done. In this instance, it was 
determined to create a special two-hour 
fused course in social science and Eng- 
lish, based essentially upon the same 
curriculum as the normal classes, 
though with much more leeway in con- 
tent permitted. Moreover, it was pos- 
sible to secure a room next the library. 
This insured a degree of quiet and free 
access to many books. This quiet and 
the general atmosphere of the room 
were of primary importance. 

In order to make the classroom itself 
seem fairly interesting, it was deter- 
mined to secure a couple of library 
tables and desk chairs that were easily 
moved, Then the art department con- 
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tributed several pictures of enlivening 
hue and interest. The stock room 
donated paper for drawings and card- 
board of different colors for mounting 
the drawings on the bulletin board that 
ran the entire length of one side of the 
room. In addition, when the tables ar- 
rived, happy thought impelled the plac- 
ing of one against the bulletin board, 
with such magazines on it as Fortune, 
Time, and the National Geographic, 
and in the center, with a suitable back- 
ground, a vase of flowers. And then a 
blackboard map of the United States 
was discovered hiding in a corner. This 
was put up and the room was ready 
for its twenty-one inhabitants. 


While the room is really important, 
more important than many people 
realize, it is also necessary to have ma- 
terials with which to work. This prob- 
lem was no small one to solve. The 
library had been built for normal jun- 
ior high students, and there was almost 
nothing for the poor twenty. The libra- 
rian and the perturbed teacher took 
themselves off to a bookstore, however, 
and proceeded to see what might be 
done for such a class as was being de- 
veloped. 

Interest was primary, so simplicity 
of wording and pictures of color were 
necessary. Such books as The Pilgrims’ 
Party by Lowitz, Stong’s Honk the 
Moose, and his Farm Boy were chosen. 
Then something a little heavier, as 
Little Maid of Bunker Hill by Curtis 
and Stories of the Sioux by Chief 
Standing Bear, was added as a spur to 
ambition. Altogether, some thirty-six 
books were collected, and to these were 
added others as the class developed. 
Also, a magazine especially applicable 
to the course was found. This was the 
Story Parade. For a textbook, the 
Story of Our Nation by Barker was 
decided upon. This was easy, definite, 
and gave something to which the chil- 
dren could be held. The Thorndike dic- 
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tionary was likewise made available to 
each child. To the teacher, Gates’ 
Improvement of Reading’ was of great 
assistance. 


OW, where were the twenty sub- 

jects? In they trooped, twenty 
rather blank-faced children, some fairly 
normal looking, some appallingly stupid 
in appearance. There was the boy who 
had polyps, not much mentality, and 
the happy faculty of walking up to the 
teacher, pointing to the ink, and saying, 
“Ink.” He wanted the ink to use. Then 
there was the one who couldn’t sit still 
—but this is digression! 

On the basis of the Sangren-Woody 
tests the children were grouped for 
speed, for total meaning, and for vo- 
cabulary difficulties and were to read 
to overcome these special troubles. 
They were told exactly what was ex- 
pected of them although they were not 
told that they were in a class any dif- 
ferent from another. Using the text 
as a basis, the speed group was to keep 
a record of the time each member took 
to read a certain section ; the total mean- 
ing group was to summarize the pass- 
age read; and the vocabulary group 
was to keep a list and definitions of new 
words found during the reading time. 

Before this work was actually begun, 
however, several weeks were devoted 
to dictionary drill—plain, old-fashioned 
learning to open the dictionary, finding 
words, and understanding meanings. 
Incidentally, this involved learning the 
alphabet on the part of some. One hour 
of the two hour period was devoted to 
silent free reading from the books 
chosen for the class. As soon as a book 
was finished its title was listed on a 
chart. Thus the child might see what he 
had read and compare his list with that 
of someone else. In addition, in order 
to check upon comprehension, a system 
of cards was kept whereon the child 


1 Gates, Arthur Irving, The Improvement 
of Reading. The Macmillan Company, 1927. 
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wrote a summary of his book and rated 
it A, B, C, D, or F. The children were 
urged to express in their art work the 
ideas they had received from their 
reading. While much of this was done 
through the art class, maps, pictures, 
and even two projects were undertaken 
with success in the reading class. 
While this was getting under way, a 
letter was written the parents of each 
child asking that contact be made with 


the teacher during the latter’s free. 


period. Less than half of the parents 
appeared, but from those who did come 
much light was gained regarding the 
home habits of the child. Besides, the 
parents really seemed to recognize the 
problem and to be eager to help. 

The group system was not altogether 
satisfactory. It was inaccurate, diffi- 
cult to check, and its progress seemed 
slow. It was accordingly decided to be- 
come very old fashioned and ask each 
child, no matter what his difficulty, to 
outline his day’s assignment. Some 
learned to outline well and some didn’t, 
but even those who did not were able 
to learn more definitely what it was all 
about. This device was continued to 
the end of the semester and aided ma- 
terially in helping the child to distin- 
guish the important from the unim- 
portant, to see the relationship of ideas, 
and to represent the material in general 
thought or specific detail as asked for. 
This is a significant point, for about 
this idea revolves the ability of the 
pupil to meet his pfoblems in school 
and, indeed, in later life. 

Even the group hampered by vo- 
cabulary improved under this plan, but 
vocabulary was a weakness on the part 
of all. Consequently, for each chapter 
in the text the teacher wrote a sum- 
mary, using a selected vocabulary made 
up of essential words in the chapter 
and omitting special vocabulary words 
in the summary. The children then 
learned to spell the vocabulary, looked 
up the meaning of the words, and 
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placed them in the blanks in the content 
of the summary. Interest in vocabulary 
was decidedly stimulated in this man- 
ner. 


HEN came the crucial moment ; the 

end of the semester was approach- 
ing. While tests had been given weekly 
on the content of the text, summaries 
of books read silently had been looked 
over, the book lists compared, and the 
Thorndike-McCall reading tests given 
for four successive weeks, no really 
accurate statement of progress could 
be made. It was therefore determined 
to give again the Sangren-Woody form 
B, trusting—and quite safely—that the 
test would be unrecognized by the 
students. 

This was a moment of fear and tre- 
pidation. When it was all over, two 
students were down one month from 
where they had been while the others 
ranged in progress from one month to 
eighteen months. In graphic form the 
progress showed up very clearly. Un- 
questionably there had been progress, 
this demonstrating that even under the 
guidance of an amateur something 
could be done with the majority of 
these children. The total average was 
not high, six and fifty-six hundredths 
months, but in any case the group had 
not remained static and two children 
had made sufficient progress to warrant 
their transfer to a normal class. It was 
not impossible to improve these chil- 
dren, and what another semester might 
do for them was well worth conjecture. 

In summary, it may be said that 
whatever advance was made was due 
largely to careful selection of the books 
to be used, to an atmosphere of quiet 
and study plus freedom to act, to the 
outline method, and to the fact that 
practically all the reading was silent 
reading—normal reading. The entire 
course, it may be added, revolved about 
interest. Primary to progress was the 
capture of this vital element. 








Improving Reading Ability of 
HighSchool Seniors « « cuans pavs 


HE need for instruction in reading 

is being recognized by adminis- 
trators and teachers on all educational 
levels. This need has been increasingly 
acute in the secondary school, and 
teachers on the secondary level are now 
engaged in developing techniques which 
demonstrate effectiveness in improving 
the reading habits of adolescents. 

The methods of instruction to be em- 
ployed, of course, must vary with the 
individual needs, background, and 
mental growth levels of the students in- 
volved. That one method will not prove 
adaptable at all stages of growth during 
the high school period seems evident. 

It has been found that one “reme- 
dial” class will not, to any extent, meet 
the reading needs of a secondary school 
population. The high school must con- 
cern itself with the reading growth of 
all of its students. The concept of 
“every teacher a teacher of reading” is 
rapidly gaining favor among secondary 
educators, as this program tends to 
make instruction in reading a func- 
tional part of the learning experiences 
of the total curriculum. Instruction in 
reading science materials, for instance, 
will be given when this instruction can 
be used to facilitate the learnings in this 
area. Likewise instruction in reading 
for appreciation will be given when the 
learner needs and can use this help. 


aA JOSE High School is attempt- 
ing to meet the reading needs of all 
its students by use of a type of core- 
curriculum. At present the program is 
operative only on the sophomore level. 
Here instruction in reading is not rele- 
gated to one specific class but instead is 
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An increase in class reading rate 
of almost 25 per cent over the original 
score, and an increase in comprehen- 
sion of about 30 per cent, formed a 
more than satisfactory conclusion to 
this experiment in reading which Mr. 
Davis conducted at San Jose High 
School last year. 

Mr. Davis teaches psychology and 
is director of reading in San Jose High 
School. His training in reading work 
was done at Stanford. While doing 
graduate work there two years ago, 
he participated in the experiment in 
reading conducted at Palo Alto High 
School. Mr. Davis did his undergrad- 
uate work at Santa Barbara State 
College and then lectured there in 
psychology for one year after taking 
his degree. 





given in each of the major fields of 
learning as a need on the part of the 
student arises for it. As students pro- 
gress through school, their reading 
needs become more differentiated, and 
special methods must be devised to 
meet these needs. 

The purpose of the study described 
in this article is to ascertain the effec- 
tiveness of certain techniques in the 
improvement of the reading ability of 
high school seniors. The method em- 
ployed was influenced by statements 
from 90 per cent of the subjects that 
they intend to enter some institution of 
higher learning. The need of this group 
for reading skills which make possible 
the coverage of assigned material with 
an adequate degree of speed and com- 
prehension seems apparent. An effec- 
tive reading program in the high school 
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should make a valuable contribution to 
this group by aiding articulation be- 
tween high school and college, thus pre- 
venting some of the many possible mal- 
adjustments due to poor reading skills. 
This, it seems, would be a necessary 
part of any secondary school reading 
program. 


HE subjects of the study were 

sixty-nine unselected seniors, mem- 
bers of two psychology classes at San 
Jose High School. The group was 
composed of thirty-four boys and 
thirty-five girls. At the beginning of 
the second week of a twenty-week se- 
mester, the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
(Form A) was administered to the 
subjects and, in addition, was given to 
143 unselected senior members of the 
civics classes. On the basis of similarity 
on (1) initial comprehension score, 
(2) initial rate of silent reading score, 
(3) intelligence quotient based upon 
Terman Group Intelligence Test scores, 
(4) age, and (5) grade, a control 
group of sixty-nine students was 
chosen. 

A comparison of the matched groups 
shows that while the groups are not 
exactly equal in the various factors, the 
differences are not great. The in- 
structed group exceeded the control 
group in mean total comprehension 
scores by .58 + 5.16. The mean differ- 
ence between the instructed and control 
groups on rate of silent reading, in fa- 
vor of the instructed group, was 
.96 + 1.46, It is readily seen that these 
differences are far from being signifi- 
cant. The mean I.Q. of the control 
group was 1.81 higher than that of the 
instructed group. The average age and 
average grade placement of the two 
groups was very similar, with the mem- 
bers of the control groups being slightly 
older in years and higher in grade. 

Form B of the same test was admin- 
istered to the three groups on the same 
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day during the last week of the se- 
mester. 

The control group, due to the in- 
terest of the teacher in the reading 
problem, was not withheld completely 
from information about and practice of 
better reading habits. The control 
group participated in the usual class- 
room experiences consisting of : listen- 
ing to a fifty-minute talk relative to the 
importance and nature of developing 
efficient reading skills ; reading individ- 
ually a manual pertinent to improve- 
ment of reading’; and being asked to 
read each week under time the Weekly 
News Review, an eight-page publica- 
tion of current history. A comprehen- 
sion test was given each week over the 
material read, but, as the reading was 
done outside of the classroom, the 
number actually reading under timed 
conditions cannot be ascertained. 


It is recognized that an adequate 
reading program involves at least four 
major phases of instruction, namely: 
(1) interesting students in reading, 
(2) helping students gain information 
about how to improve reading ability, 
(3) giving students the opportunity to 
practice the better reading skills, and 
(4) aiding students in appraising their 
reading ability. The procedures, meth- 
ods, and devices employed in the pres- 
ent study during each of the above 
mentioned stages of instruction are pre- 
sented below in as much detail as space 
permits. 

The instruction in reading consti- 
tuted one of the six units of content of 
a high school psychology course de- 
signed to be an elective subject for 
seniors. One period of fifty-five min- 
utes each week for seventeen weeks 
was devoted to instruction in reading. 
In addition, students were continuously 
urged to employ the techniques of bet- 
ter reading on all possible occasions in 





1 Wrenn, C. Gilbert, and Cole, Luella P., 
How to Read Rapidly and Well. Stanford 
University Press, 1935. 16 pages. 
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fulfilling course assignments and ac- 
tivities. 
T° interest students in the problem 
of reading, a few minutes each day 
for a period of two weeks at the outset 
of the program was spent in activities 
intended to promote purpose for the 
reading program. 

Three talks were given to the stu- 
dents pertaining to the importance of 
reading in college. Two of these were 
given by college guidance workers and 
one by the class instructor. A number 
of student reports were given during 
this initial period. These were of two 
types: (1) on references pertinent to 
the importance of effective and creative 
reading skills, and (2) on interviews 
with college students, college instruc- 
tors, and high school instructors rela- 
tive to the importance of reading in 
college. 

The administration and interpreta- 
tion of the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
were factors conducive to building pur- 
pose for the reading program. The in- 
terpretation consisted of informing the 
students individually of the test scores 
and encouraging individual appraisal of 
the results in references to the group 
results and the test norms. 

Two preliminary reading sessions 
were conducted during the introductory 
phase for the purposes of illustrating 
the wide variations in rate and compre- 
hension found among high school sen- 
iors in reading conventional school 
material and to secure a personal ap- 
preciation on the part of each of the 
students of his reading ability. Each 
reading session was thirty minutes in 
length, identical material was read by 
each student, and a common list of 
comprehension questions was provided 
for all. The group results were charted 
and individual results were compared 
to these. 

Sample photographs of good and 
poor eye movement records were pro- 
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jected and appraised by each student 
for fixations, regressions, rate of read- 
ing, and so forth. 

At the conclusion of the beginning 
phase of instruction, the subjects were 
questioned as to their desire to under- 
take the improvement of reading abil- 
ity. The response was unanimous in 
favor of doing so. The point was made 
clear that the improvement of reading 
ability would of a necessity be the indi- 
vidual responsibility of each student, 
that it could not be accomplished by the 
instructor or any other person. The 
students’ acceptance of such responsi- 
bility—in contrast to having it forced 
upon them—was the result desired. 


ERTAIN selected references were 

found valuable in helping students 
gain information about how to improve 
reading ability and so were read by all 
in the class. These included books in 
the field of general psychology and 
books on improving study and reading 
habits. 

Twenty aspects of reading were pre- 
sented in the form of short talks by the 
instructor and were followed by stu- 
dent discussion. These were: 


1. The nature of eye movements in read- 
ing. 

Phrase reading. 

Vocalization and reading. 

Habit and reading. 

The value of attack and concentration 

in reading. 

6. Attention and reading. 

7. Vocabulary and reading. 

8. The relationship of speed and compre- 
hension in reading. 

9. Pacing and reading. 

10. How to read a book. 

11. Factors in comprehension. 

12. Factors in speed. 

13. Varying purposes in reading. 

14. The preliminary survey. 

15. Reading and thinking. 

16. Differences between oral and silent 
reading. 

17. Reading and emotional reactions. 

18. Protecting the eyes. 

19. Reading and interest. 

20. Creative reading. 
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A series of class experiments illus- 
trating certain aspects of reading were 
conducted during the program. These 
were as follows: 


1. Tachistoscope experiment illustrating 
the effect of meaning on scope of attention. 
(Meaningful words, unrelated words, non- 
sense syllables, and consonants alternately 
exposed on flashcards for equally brief pe- 
riods of time.) Comparison made of the 
number of units perceived for varying types 
of materials—generalizations drawn. 

2. Mirror tests showing eye movement 
variations among individuals. (Subjects 
working in pairs, observe and count—by the 
use of mirrors—eye movements during the 
reading of various types of materials.) 

3. Stamp experiment illustrating the value 
of purpose and attention in reading. (Sub- 
jects list from memory all items on a 3-cent 
stamp. A stamp is then briefly exposed, and 
the second list is made. The number of cor- 
rect items for the two trials is compared.) 

4. Cablegram experiment to distinguish be- 
tween essential ideas and details. (Subjects 
are given identical paragraphs and instructed 
to compose cablegrams containing all essen- 
tial ideas. Original number of words com- 
pared to class average for cablegram.) 

5. Distraction experiment showing the re- 
lationship of attention and interest to dis- 
traction in reading. (Number of distractions 
counted for each student during a twenty- 
minute reading session. Subjects rate read- 
ing material as to interest. Relationship be- 
tween interest and number of distractions 
shewn. ) 


6. Tabulation of the frequency of occur- 
rence of good and poor reading habits evi- 
denced by high school and college students 
as a result of ten-minute observation period 
by the subjects in the high school and college 
libraries. 

7. Evaluation of eye movement photo- 
graphs. (Sample eye movement photographs 
projected, and fixations and regressions re- 
corded and compared.) 

Two conferences were held by the 
instructor with each student during the 
semester for purposes of discussing the 
individual progress charts? and indi- 
vidual difficulties. These conferences 
were private, being held during the 
students’ study hour or outside of 
school time. 


2 As described later in the chapter. 
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The readings, talks and discussions, 
experiments, and student-teacher con- 
ferences were spread over the seven- 
teen-week period of the study and were 
interspersed between the practice ses- 
sions described below. 


T° give students the opportunity to 

practice better reading skills, six- 
teen reading sessions were held during 
class time. These ranged in length from 
twenty to forty minutes. During the 
reading session the “Bookmark,”—a 
device for recording the rate of read- 
ing, estimations of difficulty of the ma- 
terial, and degree of comprehension— 
was employed’. In addition, four Book- 
mark records were made of home read- 
ing. Each of these was thirty minutes 
in length, and the material read was 
that assigned in any subject for home 
study. 

The Danner rhythmic auditory pacer 
was used in class during the last five 
reading sessions. This pacing device is 
intended to aid in the development of 
the alert, rhythmic reading habits. 

During the sixteen reading sessions 
held in class, opportunity was given for 
practice in the varying purposes for 
reading. 

Because a considerable wealth of in- 
teresting reading material was avail- 
able, the students, whenever possible, 
were allowed individually to choose 
material for the class reading session. 
In all other instances, the material to 
be read was determined by collective 
agreement. The materials listed below 
were those employed in study. These 
are listed, as nearly as possible, accord- 
ing to the amount of time used during 
the class reading session: 

1. Menninger, Karl A., The Human Mind. 

(This was read in its entirety by each 


student and was unanimously chosen as 
the most interesting material read.) 


8 By permission of the designer, William M. 
Danner, Stanford University. 
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TABLE 1.—Comparison of Improvement of Instructed Group and Control Group in Com- 
prehension and in Reading Rate as Shown by the Mean Difference of Initial and Final Test 








Control Group 


Mean of Mean of Mean 
Instructed Group Difference Difference Ratio 





S. EB. of Mean Critical 





Total Comprehension 


Initial tests ... 122.78 + 3.75 123.36 

Final tests ...... 128.86 + 4.01 160.89 
Rate of Silent Reading 

Initial tests ... 31.43 + 1.04 32.39 

Final tests ..... 32.63 + 1.08 41.00 





+ 3.55 58 5.16 -112 
+ 3.39 32.03 5.25 6.105 
+ 1.02 -96 1.46 -658 
+ 1.27 8.38 1.67 5.018 








2. Study material of the student’s choice. 
(a) Textbooks. 
(b) Library materials. 
(c) Weekly News Review. 
(d) Reading assignments. 

3. Building America. 

4. General psychology textbooks. 

5. Selected reprints from various publica- 
tions. 

6. The Readers Digest. 


EVERAL devices were resorted to 

in aiding students in appraising their 
reading ability. A fairly accurate meas- 
urement of the rate of reading for each 
class reading session was made by use 
of the Bookmark. Word count, time, 
and constancy of material were fairly 
well controlled during all of the reading 
sessions to increase the reliability of the 
measure. Comprehension tests were 
given after twelve of the sixteen class 
reading sessions. The three types of 
tests used, varying with the purpose for 
reading, were objective, essay, and oral. 
An estimate of the degree of compre- 
hension was also made by use of the 
Bookmark for each reading session and 
these were compared to the compre- 
hension test scores. 


Students were continuously urged to 
appraise their own progress in reading. 
The two devices used to aid this are de- 
scribed below: 

1. Class progress charts. The rate 
of reading, degree of comprehension, 
estimate of comprehension, and esti- 
mate of difficulty of the material for 
the class were posted on a large class 
chart after each reading session and the 
results interpreted at the beginning of 
the following session. 

2. Individual progress charts. The 
rate of reading, degree of comprehen- 
sion, estimate of comprehension, and 
estimate of difficulty of the material 
were individually charted for each stu- 
dent. The graphs were given out on 
five different occasions for each student 
to analyze his own progress without 
reference to the rest of the group and 
to consider it in relation to the class 
progress charts. The students were 
asked to interpret these results at vari- 
ous intervals in relation to the class 
progress charts. They were also asked 
to interpret these results at various in- 





TABLe 2.—Comparison of Improvement of Instructed Group and Control Group in Total 
Comprehension and Reading Rate as Shown by a Comparison of Mean Gains 











Mean of Mean of 
Initial Test Final Test Mean Gain 
Total Comprehension 
scene 122.78 + 3.75 128.86 + 4.01 6.08 + 5.49 
Instructed group ........................ 123.36 + 3.55 160.89 + 3.39 37.53 + 4.91 
Rate of Silent Reading 
Control group ......................... 31.48 + 1.04 32.62 + 1.08 1.19 + 1.61 
Instructed group ...............---.--.-. 32.39 + 1.02 41.00 + 1.27 8.61 + 1.36 
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TasLe 3.—Mean Reading Rates of Instructed Group for Sixteen Reading Sessions as 
Recorded on the Bookmark 

















Session i ££ & &@2 & & Fs 








9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 





Mean—250 words 
per minute 
_—— 





Mean words per minute ...... 255 253 244 252 238 233 230 241 252 259 271 301 338 371 405 442 


A mean gain of 156 words per minut 


Mean—406 words 
per minute 
e—__—_Y 








tervals in terms of changing to and 
mastering new reading habits. 


, Or of the improve- 
ment of the instructed group and 
the control in comprehension and rate 
of silent reading, as shown by the mean 
differences of initial and final test, is 
presented in Table 1. It is clearly ob- 
servable that while the difference be- 
tween the means of the instructed and 
the control groups on the initial total 
comprehension test was less than its 
standard error, the difference on the 
final test was statistically significant 
(32.03 + 5.25, making a critical ratio 
of more than 6). Comparatively the 
same may be said with respect to the 
rate of silent reading scores, where the 
mean difference on the final test of 
8.38 + 1.67 gives a critical ratio of 
better than 5. With critical ratios being 
6 and 5 respectively, the possibility of 
these greater gains being due to chance 
factors is indeed small, for a critical 
ratio of 3 means that the chances are 
99.9 in 100 that the true difference (the 
difference between the true means) is 
greater than zero. It would seem that 
the instruction given the experimental 
group would be the most plausible ex- 
planation for this greater improvement. 

A comparison of the improvement of 
the instructed group and the control 
group in total comprehension and rate 
of silent reading, as shown by a com- 
parison of mean gains, is presented in 
Table 2. 

This table shows the significance of 
the greater gains made by the in- 
structed groups. On total comprehen- 


sion, the control group gained 37.53 
points, in terms of the group average. 
This is in comparison with an average 
gain of only six points for the control 
group. This gain in comprehension of 
of some thirty-seven points represents 
a gain apparently well worth the effort 
put into the class. An accurate com- 
parison with the norm of the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test cannot be made as 
the scores of the instructed group are 
above those for which norms have been 
established. It takes the average child, 
however, over two years to make the 
gain in comprehension that the in- 
structed group made in seventeen 
weeks. In relation to the original group 
average, this gain of 37.53 points rep- 
resents an increase of approximately 
30 per cent, on the average, that each 
member of the experimental group 
made over his original score. 


In rate of silent reading, the gain 
made by the instructed group is also 
significantly greater than that made by 
the control group (8.61 + 1.63 as 
compared to 119+ 1.61). This gain 
represents one of almost 25 per cent 
over the initial score, on the average, 
and is equal to the normal gain made by 
a child proceeding from the end of the 
eleventh grade to the end of the four- 
teenth grade. 

The mean reading rates of the in- 
structed group for sixteen reading ses- 
sions, as recorded on the Bookmark, 
are presented in Table 3. This table 
shows that the mean rate of the last 
three reading sessions is 156 words per 
minute higher than that of the first 
three sessions. 








The Study of Secondary 
School Standards 4s; ravvc. wooron 


HE Cooperative Study of Sec- 

ondary School Standards has been 
undertaken by the American Council 
on Education at the request of the six 
regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools. The Middle States, 
North Central, Southern, and North- 
west Associations had become dissatis- 
fied with their secondary school stand 
ards and were convinced that a study 
conducted on a national scale would be 
of great service to both secondary and 
higher institutions throughout the coun- 


try. Although not charged with the task 


of accreditation, the New England and 
Western Associations joined in the 
project under the conviction that a 
study so wide as to cover the area of 
the four accrediting associations would 
be of value to their own constituencies. 

The American Council undertook the 
sponsorship of the study in 1933 and, 
with the aid of grants from the General 
Education Board as well as contribu- 
tions from the six associations, estab- 
lished the Codperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards in 1934. A 
General Committee of Twenty-one and 
an Executive Committee have guided 
the work through a research office set 
up in Washington, D. C., with Walter 
C. Eells as Codrdinator and M. L. Alt- 
stetter as Educational Specialist. 

The first year of the study (1934- 
1935) was devoted to the construction 
of fourteen mimeographed bulletins of 
standards or criteria by which it was 
judged a secondary school could be 
measured. By the autumn of 1935 these 
criteria were reorganized and sum- 
marized and sent to approximately 700 
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q Alter attending the meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Codp- 
erative Study of Secondary School 
Standards held last September, Dr. 
Wooton describes for us the work of 
the Study and reports on progress to 
date. He participated in the work of 
the Executive Committee in place of 
Dr. William M. Proctor, representa- 
tive of the Western Association. At 
this meeting, representatives of the 
six regional associations which are 
associated in the Study spent almost 
a week in a careful review of the 
progress which has been made since 
they met in May, 1936, in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Wooton is associate professor 
of education at Claremont Colleges. 
During the last two years, he was 
acting head of the Department of 
Education. 





collaborators in the field for criticism. 
These collaborators included superin- 
tendents, principals, state department 
officials, university professors, and 
others considered competent to express 
ideas on the subject. On the basis of 
the criticisms received and the discus- 
sions which took place in a series of 
meetings of the General Committee as- 
sisted by eminent thinkers in the fields 
of philosophy of education and second- 
ary education, the revised standards, 
termed Evaluative Criteria, were tried 
out in 200 secondary schools of a va- 
riety of types during the year 1936- 
1937. 

The secondary schools used in the 
experimental try-outs included institu- 
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tions in each of the regional associa- 
tions, large and small schools, public 
and private schools, accredited and non- 
accredited schools, schools which were 
judged by experts in their respective 
areas to be superior schools, good 
schools, fair schools, and very poor 
schools. The intention was to select, on 
the basis of this advanced judgment, a 
group of 200 schools that could be 
fairly assumed to be a representative 
sample of the 28,000 high schools in 
the United States. 

The main features of the experi- 
mental try-out included: (1) sending 
the Evaluative Criteria to the principals 
of the schools concerned for the prin- 
cipals to fill out as far as possible; (2) 
sending to the schools for from two to 
five days a trained group of experts in 
secondary education, assisted by addi- 
tional persons in the local areas, for the 
purpose of aiding the principals in the 
completion of the Evaluative Criteria 
and to judge those items which could 
not, for various reasons, be evaluated 
by the local principal or his staff; (3) 
the administration of a testing program 
in which samplings of 100 to 110 tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth year pupils in 
each school were tested twice during 
the year, in the autumn and the spring, 
for intelligence, achievement, and social 
attitudes ; (4) a study of the success in 
college of graduates of each school; 
(5) a follow-up study of non-college 
former pupils in each school; (6) a di- 
rect study of parent opinion concern- 
ing the efficiency of the schools; and 
(7) a study of pupil opinion in each 
school. The seven items in this experi- 
mental try-out program was carried out 
on schedule during the year, and the 
Washington Office has since been en- 
gaged in studying the data thus ob- 
tained. 


HE Evaluative Criteria, a booklet 
which may be considered as the 
counterpart of the standards as used by 


associations in the past, is organized in 
four divisions prefaced by basic infor- 
mation concerning the school’s philoso- 
phy of education, the avowed purposes 
and objectives of the school, and facts 
concerning the pupil population. The 
four divisions of the criteria are 
grouped under the headings: “Educa- 
tional Program,” the “School Staff,” 
the “School Plant,” and “School Ad- 
ministration.” The statement of the 
school’s philosophy of education is 
sought because of the conviction that 
any school’s program should be evalu- 
ated in the light of the basic principles 
of education to which the principal and 
the staff of his school subscribe. The 
data furnished under the headings of 
the criteria are evaluated by the visiting 
committee and the central office on the 
basis of such principles as are given by 
the school. 

The “Educational Program,” com- 
prising six of the seventeen sections of 
the Evaluative Criteria, includes check- 
lists on the curriculum and course of 
study, pupil activity program, library 
service, guidance service, instruction, 
and outcomes or evaluations made by 
the school. “School Staff,” four sec- 
tions, includes checklists on statistical 
data concerning the staff, their qualifi- 
cations, provisions and accomplish- 
ments regarding improvement in 
service, and conditions of service. 
“School Plant,” three sections, provides 
for the evaluation of the health and 
safety program, economy and efficiency 
in the use of the plant, and the suita- 
bility of the plant for the educational 
program carried on in the school. 
“School Administration,” five sections, 
contains subdivisions on organization, 
supervision, budget, business manage- 
ment of the school, and the school and 
its community relations. 

The scope, detail, and exactness of 
the data through the use of the 
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Evaluative Criteria make possible the 
construction of a picture far more use- 
ful than did the reports on the forms 
used in the older sets of standards em- 
ployed by the regional associations. 


T°? the results obtained through the 
use of the Evaluative Criteria are 
added the data from the remaining six 
features of the evaluation program 
mentioned above. The judgments of 
the visiting committees, for example, 
resulted in a ranking of eac’: of the 
200 schools. This ranking was based 
on a series of quantitative evaluations 
arrived at by an intensive inspection of 
the school, observation of teachers, and 
interviews with pupils. The testing 
program revealed, for example, that, in 
the best school, 86 per cent of the pu- 
pils rated on the intelligence test in the 
first and second sigma intervals above 
the mean interval, and, in the poorest 
school, 96 per cent of the pupils rated 
in the second sigma interval below the 
mean interval. Such a wide variation 
among schools in the native abilities of 
pupils has serious significance for the 
educational programs to be developed 
in such areas. Variations in the princi- 
pal subject matter fields were likewise 
disclosed by the achievement tests. Prob- 
ably the weighting given to the findings 
from the aptitude tests should be rela- 
tively light in view of the state of back- 
wardness in aptitude testing generally. 
The Washington Office has not as yet 
summarized the data obtained with re- 
spect to college success, non-college 
success, parents’ judgments, and pupils’ 
opinions. In the last named area the 
statements of pupils as to what they 
liked best and what they liked least in 
their own schools are available to the 
individual schools concerned. Although 
it is uncertain as to the reliability of pu- 
pils’ statements, the information thus 
obtained may conceivably be very sug- 
gestive to the school administrator. 
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The Washington Office is now in the 
process of studying all of the data in 
the seven categories mentioned. Their 
findings will be reported from time to 
time in periodicals and in the spring 
and early summer of 1938 in volume 
form. 

The quantitative total from which 
the ranking of each of the 200 schools 
is being obtained is made up of the 
items as follows: 


Per cent 

1. The Evaluative Criteria.................. 40 

2. Committee Judgments...................... 20 

3. The Testing Program...................... 20 
4. College Success and Non-college 

Success of Pupils (combined)........ 10 

5. Parents’ Judgments........................-. 4 

ee a eee 6 

PR schicken atatisnienndicegtdcosibantes 100 


This work of evaluation will be com- 
pleted by March, 1938, and reports of 
rankings will be sent to the 200 schools 
which participated in the program. 
The ranking of the schools, appro- 
priately classified as to size, association 
membership, whether public or private, 
and whether accredited or non-accred- 
ited, will enable each school to deter- 
mine its position of effectiveness in 
comparison with the remainder of the 
200 or with those in its own area. The 
200 schools were distributed among the 
associations as follows: New England 
Association, 19 schools; Middle States 
Association, 23 schools; North Central 
Association, 89 schools; Southern As- 
sociation, 43 schools ; Northwest Asso- 
ciation, 17 schools ; and Western Asso- 
ciation, 9 schools (all in California). 
Each school will receive a series of 
thermometer charts which will show its 
ranking on each of the nine main cate- 
gories of the Evaluative Criteria, 
namely, curriculum, pupil activ- 
ity, library, guidance, instruction, out- 
comes, staff, plant, and administration. 
A number of additional charts will be 
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provided showing the school’s ranking 
on each of the components making up 
these nine major categories. For ex- 
ample, one chart will show how the 
school ranks in the number and quality 
of the periodicals in the school library. 
Each chart will indicate the percentile 
ranking of the school concerned and do 
it in such manner that the principal can 
readily compare his school with others. 
This information in the hands of the 
principal will reveal the strong and 
weak features of his school in compari- 
son with the 200 schools and in the 
light of the educational philosophy pre- 
vailing in his school. The result may 
well be an effort on the part of the ad- 
ministrator and his staff to improve 
their school along all lines, more espe- 
cially those which are indicated as low 
compared with the remainder of the 
items. 


HE chief benefit to be derived 

from the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards will without 
doubt be the stimulating effect upon 
the schools evaluated in the experi- 
mental try-out and those schools which 
are members of regional associations 
which will adopt the program of evalu- 
ation in place of the older standards. 
The leading thinkers connected with 
the Study feel that it is no disgrace for 
a school to rank low on several, or even 
many, of the items in the total program 
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of evaluation. They feel, however, that 
it is not to the credit of the school not 
to be improving. Thus the purpose of 
the Cooperative Study in the long run 
is not so much for evaluation as it is 
for stimulation. This kind of a pro- 
gram and this sort of a purpose on the 
part of the regional associations have 
been needed for many years. 

From the standpoint of the colleges 
and universities in the country the more 
complete picture of what the individual 
secondary school is doing and working 
toward, including as it does the consid- 
ered judgment of trained leaders in 
secondary education as well as the 
many objective measures, should be a 
welcome substitute for the brief, inade- 
quate, and solely quantitative standards 
which have so often been employed. 

The collaboration of the regional as- 
sociations, the state departments of 
education, and the leading higher insti- 
tutions is necessary to make use of the 
valuable findings and techniques of 
evaluation developed by the Study. 
With each higher institution becoming 
less provincial and more national in its 
influence and drawing-power, a pro- 
gram with a nation-wide pattern but 
with regional or state control is more 
desired than ever. The ensuing result 
of such a program should be most salu- 
tary for both secondary and higher 
education as well as for the national 
welfare. 


Placer Junior College Reports Increased Growth 


Placer Junior College of Auburn, California, opened for its second year of 
work on August 30. With the addition of second year college work, 100 per cent 
increase in registration has been recorded, 210 regular students and 25 special 
students now being enrolled. The first unit of a new junior college plant is now 
being erected at a cost of $50,000, and plans are being made for two additional 
units to be erected next summer. Two junior college bus lines have been put into 
operation for students of neighboring high school districts. Transportation service 
will continue to be furnished college students living in the Placer Union High 
School District. 

Many new courses of a terminal character have been added to the curriculum, 
including commerce, home making, industrial arts, agriculture and mining. The 
mining course is a full two-year course and is intended to prepare students for 
the semi-professional positions in the mining industry, which is one of the domi- 
nant industries of the region served by the new college. 











Articulation of University 
and High School <1, mam w. eowanns 


N order to develop a more efficient 

educational system in public edu- 
cation, it is necessary to study the 
articulation of the several units of the 
system and seek to improve conditions 
by measures which will be rer edial and 
practical. 

The matter of student guidance is 
one to which considerable attention has 
already been given by school men 
throughout the State. In many schools 
highly admirable procedures in the 
counseling of students up through the 
time of their graduation from the high 
schools have been developed. At the 
University of California much attention 
has been given to the matter of direct- 
ing students in ways which will make 
their university lives more successful. 
There is one place, however, where our 
guidance system falls down, for there 
is still a discontinuity in the system 
which occurs when students enter the 
University. Probably at this particular 
time there is greater need for continu- 
ation of guidance than at any other 
period of student life. Conditions of all 
kinds in the University, such as social 
environment, study requirements, and 
classroom procedure, face the entering 
student with situations that may be new 
and strange. 

Some individuals may advocate a 
sink-or-swim policy for the transition 
period between high school and uni- 
versity, but the period is not the ap- 
propriate place to put such a theory 
into practice. This transition period is 
too critical a time in the life of the stu- 
dent for us to neglect the continuation 
of personal guidance. There is more 
merit in a plan which includes rather 
careful and selective personal guidance 
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q The Codperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards, as explained 
in the preceding article by Flaud C. 
Wooton, is working to provide a more 
satisfactory basis for secondary 
school standards and so, incidentally. 
will provide its supporting institu- 
tions with a more adequate policy of 
accreditation and of determining ad- 
mission to higher institutions. This 
will, of course, be an invaluable con- 
tribution, but the University of Cali- 
fornia, at least, is not waiting for this 
report before starting a new policy of 
admissions and accreditation. Last 
year, President Sproul established the 
new Office of Relations with Schools 
and appointed Dr. Edwards of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
as Director. In the series of three ar- 
ticles presented here, Dr. Edwards 
and his associates outline the prob- 
lems facing them and then explain 
the policies of the Office. 





of the student in his freshman year, 
with successively diminishing amounts 
of attention in succeeding years. By 
some such general procedure as this, 
guidance would be provided to those 
who require it in proportion to their 
needs. At the same time the ultimate 
independence of the students could be 
reached as soon as they could be pre- 
pared for it. 

If the continuation relationship which 
we are emphasizing is to be successful, 
pertinent vital information concerning 
the graduates of a high school who enter 
the University should be transmitted 
to the student advisers at the University. 
Just what particular facts these may be, 
and just what forms and procedures 
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may be most efficient, are matters for 
investigation. Until the results clearly 
indicate the simplest and most efficient 
procedure, the course to be pursued in 
this connection should be an experi- 
mental one. In this matter of guidance 
continuation, reference has been made 
specifically to the relationship between 
high schools and university. There is 
no reason, however, except for the pur- 
pose of illustration, thus to limit the 
application of a successful procedure. 
It must be obvious that when students 
go from one school to another, perti- 
nent information of advisorial nature 
should be transmitted along with the 
official transcript of the student’s aca- 
demic record. 


PENDING the necessary period of 
experimental study needed to es- 
tablish and develop an efficient pro- 
cedure in guidance continuation, there 
are other matters pertaining to better 
articulation of school units to which 
attention may profitably be directed. 
Students who intend to enter the Uni- 
versity or any of the state colleges or 
junior colleges should receive in the 
high school adequate preliminary train- 
ing to carry on the particular work they 
intend to pursue in the higher insti- 
tution. The mere satisfying of ad- 
mission requirements may not be suffi- 
cient to bring about easy and efficient 
academic adjustment of the students to 
the new environment, atmosphere, and 
peculiarities of the higher institution. 
It is not uncommon at present for many 
students intending to enter the Uni- 
versity to have completely satisfied the 
admission requirements by the time they 
enter the twelfth grade. To permit such 
students to lighten their academic loads 
in their last year in the high school is 
to encourage them to develop habits of 
mental laziness. It would surely be 
preferable to require of such students 
more in the way of intellectual industry, 


thereby building up their abilities so that 
they may meet more adequately the de- 
mands of the higher institution. 

It is not sufficient for a student in 
the freshman class of the University 
to have the necessary subject-matter 
preparation and intelligence to do suc- 
cessful work. He must also have the 
necessary habits of study. It is expected 
that a student who has a 15-unit pro- 
gram in the University will study at 
least thirty hours per week outside of 
the time taken by class meetings. This 
means that from four to five hours of 
study per day must be provided for. If 
a senior student in the high school is 
accustomed to study only one hour per 
day, he will most certainly neglect his 
work as a freshman in the University. 
Continuity in the development of this 
important attitude of mind will go a 
long way in reducing the hazard of 
freshman failures. 

But for the high school to concern 
itself with the actual time spent in study 
is not of itself sufficient. The accumu- 
lation of subject matter has value and 
is necessary in many ways, but too fre- 
quently have our secondary schools 
placed the emphasis on this factor alone. 
Knowledge of the ways and means by 
which information is obtained is of far 
greater value. Each teacher is presuma- 
bly a specialist in his own field and 
should be thoroughly conversant with 
the devices and procedures which are 
most efficient in that particular field of 
study. Certainly the teacher, if he is a 
good one, will take pains to point out 
and will constantly insist upon the use 
of the most expedient methods in his 
own work. When the student leaves 
the high school, if he is equipped with 
a knowledge of how to study and a 
willingness to spend his time to that 
end, his adjustment to the require- 
ments of the higher institution will, in 
a large measure at least, be compara- 
tively simple. 
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i theo problem of developing better 
articulation between the high school 
and the University is similar in many 
respects when the high school is large 
and when it is small, only the details 
of the solution differing. In the larger 
school it is practical to establish classes 
in which the entire enrollment is made 
up of college preparatory students, this 
permitting class instruction along those 
lines best calculated to promote adequate 
_preparation. In the smaller school, al- 
though the personnel of the classes is 
largely of the non-college preparatory 
type, it would seem to be e: cirely feasi- 
ble to expect and to demand of pre- 
college students additional work over 
and beyond that assigned to their class- 
mates. If some such procedure is not 
adopted, the students may develop a 
passive or a superficial attitude towards 
their work. The capable student reacts 
promptly to the sense of greater re- 
sponsibilities and develops rapidly if 
thus encouraged. Such suggestions as 
the foregoing come from observations 
of actual procedures and from the testi- 
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mony of successful administrators of 
the small school, rather than from un- 
tested theoretical suppositions. 


BETTER articulation of the high 
school, both large and small, with 
higher institutions is exceedingly de- 
sirable. There is no reason whatsoever 
why the same smooth continuity be- 
tween the twelfth and thirteenth grades 
cannot be established as now exists be- 
tween the eleventh and twelfth grades 
or between the freshman and sopho- 
more years in the University. It is 
meritorious to work towards that end. 
Any plan seeking to improve these rela- 
tions must be carefully and wisely made. 
Ultimate success requires deliberate 
experimental procedures, elimination of 
inefficient practices, and the adoption of 
only those measures which have justi- 
fied their selection. Intelligent and 
sympathetic codperation between all of 
the units of our great educational sys- 
tem will make it possible for us to 
develop and produce the best future 
citizens for the State of California. 


National Meet on Educational Broadcasting 


The second National Conference on Educational Broadcasting will be held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 30, and December 1, 1937. The 
objectives of this conference, as formulated by a committee, are as follows: 


1. To provide a national forum where interests concerned with education by 
radio can come together to exchange ideas and experiences. 

2. To examine and appraise the situation in American broadcasting as a back- 
ground for the consideration of its present and future public service. 

3. To examine and appraise the listeners’ interest in programs that come 
under the general classification of public service broadcasting. 

4. To examine the present and potential resources of education through radio. 

5. To examine and appraise the interest of organized education in broadcasting. 

6. To bring to a large and influential audience the findings that may become 
available from studies and researches in the general field of educational broad- 
casting, particularly such studies and researches as may be conducted by the 


Federal Radio Education Committee. 


The American system of broadcasting, an evaluation of broadcasting from the 
point of view of the listener, educational broadcasting, and the future of radio have 
been selected as the topics of the four general sessions. Speeches on these sub- 
jects will be made by prominent representatives of education, of the radio industry, 
and of the listeners, and will be followed by periods of open discussion. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education, will 
again act as conference chairman. 














University Relations Under 


Present Set-Up 


HE term “buffer state” is familiar 

to every student of history. Such 
a state serves as a shock absorber for 
collisions which may occur as the re- 
sult of misunderstanding between other 
states. The position of the buffer state 
is, of course, not wholly an enviable 
one, even though it serves a worthy 
purpose, for in case of an open break 
between the states in collision it may 
itself be annihilated. Such a state is 
successful and maintains its usefulness 
only as long as it merits and secures 
the confidence and the respect of those 
states between which it serves as a 
buffer. Representing and serving the 
nations concerned, the buffer state can 
take sides with neither one nor the 
other; it must attempt to be judicial, 
to settle questions on the basis of equity, 
and not in terms of the “interests” of 
either but in terms of the welfare of all. 


While it is never safe to push any 
figure of speech too far, yet a fairly 
good case can be made for the Office 
of Relations with Schools, recently es- 
tablished by President Sproul at the 
University of California, as a buffer 
state between the secondary and col- 
legiate levels of public education in 
California. The director of relations 
with schools is Dr. Hiram W. Edwards 
from the Department of Physics on the 
Los Angeles campus. Dr. L. A. Wil- 
liams from the Department of Edu- 
cation at Berkeley is the associate di- 
rector of relations with schools. The 
director and the associate director have 
been commissioned by President Sproul 
to consider not only problems involved 
in the accrediting of schools, but also 
any problems in the secondary schools 


q By L. A. WILLIAMS 





q After Dr. Edward's opening article 
of this series on the policy of the new 
California Office of Relations with 
Schools, Dr. Williams moves on, from 
the general problem of articulating 
higher institutions with the second- 
ary schools, to the more specific topic 
of the relation of the University of 
California to other institutions in the 
state. Dr. Williams is associate di- 
rector of Relations with Schools and 
represents the Berkeley school in the 
new Office of Relations. He is pro- 
fessor of education at the University. 





which may affect relations between the 
schools and the University on which 
the principals, or teachers, or super- 
intendents may seek advice or counsel. 
Hence, while the director and the as- 
sociate director serve as executive ofh- 
cers for the Committee on Schools, 
which is the committee of the Academic 
Senate charged with the responsibility 
of accrediting schools as college pre- 
paratory institutions, these officers also 
are concerned with and interested in 
the broader implications of secondary 
education for that major portion of 
youth in California who will not pursue 
their education beyond the secondary 
level. 

While, therefore, the Office of Re- 
lations with Schools may be considered, 
in one sense, as a buffer state, it is be- 
lieved that the Office may be charac- 
terized better as a commercial than as 
a military or political agency, for it is in 
reality a clearing house. The director 
and the associate director would very 
much appreciate receiving—as they al- 
ready have received—requests to confer 
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with individuals or with groups on prob- 
lems of common interest to the second- 
ary schools and the University. There 
will be—there already have been—times 
when some person other than the di- 
rector or associate director is needed 
to give the proper advice and counsel. 
Obviously, in such cases, it becomes the 
province of the Office to send the proper 
person. It is absurd to think that any 
two men “know all the answers,” but 
it is quite possible that with the facili- 
ties provided on the many campuses cf 
the University, there can be found per- 
sons who are capable of giving sound 
advice and counsel over a wide range 
of educational problems. The Office of 
Relations with Schools tries to direct 
requests for assistance to those persons, 
or committees, or organizations, includ- 
ing its own personnel, which seem best 
qualified to deal with any particular 
problem. 


A the foregoing implies that, in 
the main, schools will be visited on 
request. Such visits should have, of 
course, some specific purpose or pur- 
poses. There is little profit to anyone 
in spending money and time to visit a 
school merely for the sake of visiting ; 
neither is it desirable that visits be made 
only at times when there is some 
“trouble” about the scholastic standing 
of a high school’s entrants at the Uni- 
versity. The Office of Relations with 
Schools welcomes and urges the princi- 
pals and teachers to send to it their 
SOS calls; at the same time, it cannot 
promise to save them from disaster, 
but will, at least, make no charge for 
salvage. The point is that the Office 
desires that school visits initiate pri- 
marily from the personnel of the schools 
rather than from a University source. 
The Office of Relations with Schools 
will, no doubt, seek opportunities to 
visit when, in its opinion, the friendly 
relations between schools and Uni- 
versity can be strengthened by such a 
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procedure. It is sincerely hoped, how- 
ever, that requests to visit for specified 
purposes will continue to come from 
the schools as they have been coming 
during the past eight months. 


Perhaps, as the years come and go, it 
may be possible to meet in regional con- 
ference with various groups throughout 
the State. In fact, several such confer- 
ences have already been held. These 
conferences should prove of mutual 
benefit. There have been suggestions 
made about holding conferences with 
school personnel, these meetings to be 
held on the Berkeley campus and on 
the Los Angeles campus. Such sug- 
gestions are very appealing to the Office 
of Relations with Schools because con- 
ferences of this nature could serve as 
a means by which the school men might 
come to realize that the University has 
its problems and its difficulties as well 
as do the secondary schools have theirs. 
There is also the possibility that through 
this Office a continuing program of per- 
sonal guidance and counseling may be 
fostered at the University level with 
benefits to all concerned. Certainly this 
Office will be happy to serve in any way 
it can to help entrants orient themselves 
in their new educational environment. 
But, here again, the work cannot be 
done in the mass and in general; spe- 
cific requests and specific cases need to 
be presented by the schools and ad- 
dressed to the director or to the associ- 
ate director. 

It should not be assumed, because the 
director is located on the Los Angeles 
campus and the associate director on the 
Berkeley campus, that, therefore, the 
schools of the State have been appor- 
tioned north and south and the province 
of these officers restricted to south and 
north areas, respectively. On the con- 
trary, and to paraphrase Bacon: “Each 
takes the entire state for his prov- 
ince.” It must be remembered that the 
University of California is one and 
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that its work has to go on with com- 
mon understanding and common agree- 
ments; schools are accredited not to 


of relationship between the secondary 
schools and the University for which 
some mutually satisfactory solution can- 





not be reached, provided such a spirit 
pervades the work. If the problem of 
educating the youth of California is 
conceived and treated as one of mutual 
concern and responsibility, toward the 
solution of which all the school forces 
at all levels shall be turned, there can 
be no problem of “domination” and no 
accusations of “maintaining low stand- 
ards.” Poor Richard’s counsel is still 
good: “We must all hang together or 
we shall all hang separately.” 


Los Angeles, or to Berkeley, or to 
Davis, but to the University; second- 
ary school relations are not with one 
part of the institution or another, but 
with the University as a whole. Every 
school in the State and all its activities 
are of concern and of interest to the 
whole University. 

The spirit of all this work must be 
one of mutual trust and confidence; 
there are and there can be no problems 


Guidance in a Six-Year High School 


At the Van Nuys High School, which includes grades seven to twelve, guid- 
ance activities have been developing rapidly. The orientation of seventh-grade 
pupils, for example, is under the supervision of one of the B7 English and social 
studies teachers who has been given a period of teaching time for its development. 
The following is a brief outline of the procedure: 

A counselor and an orientation director visit elementary schools. They talk 
to pupils and give them the necessary tests. They secure the desired educational 
and personal data from A6 teachers and the principal of the school. They give 
to A6 pupils a copy of the high school newspaper, a special edition which contains 
information about the high school, greetings from principals, rules and regu- 
lations, and so forth. On the opening day of school there is a special B7 assembly 
at which guidance teachers, principals and school officials are presented. On the 
opening day a special B7 luncheon is held in the cafeteria at which time the B7’s 
are shown how to order their lunches. There is a tour of the grounds on the open- 
ing day of school, conducted by guidance teachers with the help of the Junior 
High School Girls’ League. An orientation pamphlet prepared by the orientation 
director is given to all B7 pupils. This contains detailed information regarding 
the school, and the work of the first three weeks in English and social studies 
consists of a careful study of this pamphlet. Games, dramatizations, and so forth, 
are used to make this pamphlet interesting and purposeful. 

To coérdinate and reorganize the school’s guidance work in all grades, a new 
plan was evolved last year by a committee of faculty members under the direction 
of the girls’ vice-principal. In this were incorporated all the good things learned 
through experience during the preceding year in the field of guidance, and an 
endeavor was made to improve the weak points of former practices. As a result 
of this study the following plan in brief is in operation this year: 

Three teachers are given one period each for individual program conferences 
with children: one teacher for seventh and eighth, one for ninth and tenth, and 
one for eleventh and twelfth. These three teachers constitute a guidance com- 
mittee and are responsible for planning group guidance assemblies and for the 
immediate guidance program. They collect and disseminate records to English 
and social studies teachers who are responsible for part of the group guidance. 
They maintain and keep up to date a central file of guidance materials. The second 
period of the day has been lengthened to take care of administrative needs, 
character guidance, and so forth. The old home-room organization has been dis- 
continued, and the periodical room of the library is being used as guidance head- 
quarters. As a result of the work of this committee and through faculty meetings 
and discussions, the teachers of the school have become guidance-minded during 
the past year. 








California’ss New Plan for 
Accrediting Schools «2£avs 


EGINNING with the academic 

year 1936-1937, the policies and 
practices of the University of Cali- 
fornia with regard to the accrediting 
and visiting of schools have been some- 
what modified from those of earlier 
years. In order to secure closer co- 
ordination between the work of the 
schools and related work of the Uni- 
versity, there has been established the 
Office of Relations with Schools. The 
Director of Relations with Schools acts 
as a liaison officer between the Uni- 
versity and the schools on matters of 
mutual interest, including accreditation. 
The Committee on Schools is directly 
charged with the responsibility of ac- 
crediting “those schools in California 
which in the judgment of the Com- 
mittee maintain such courses of study 
and such standards of scholarship as 
will enable their graduates to meet the 
entrance requirements of the University 
and subsequently to pursue University 
work with success.” 

Under the plan at present in oper- 
ation, schools now on the accredited list 
will remain on the accredited list so long 
as their preparatory standards are satis- 
factory as judged by the scholastic 
achievement of their graduates during 
the first year after entering the Uni- 
versity. It is, therefore, unnecessary 
for accredited schools to apply for re- 
accreditation each year as in the past. 


ie general, accredited schools will be 
visited by a representative of the 
University only upon the request of the 
school principal. Request for such visits 
should be addressed to the Director of 
Relations with Schools either at Los 
Angeles or Berkeley. 
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q In this article, Dr. Davis goes into 
the actual details of the University of 
California's: new plan for accrediting 
schools. This article will be “must” 
reading for the principal of every 
secondary school in the state. Dr. 
Davis, professor of civil engineering 
in the University of California at 
Berkeley, is chairman of the commit- 
tee on admissions of which Merton E. 
Hill is the executive officer. 





Schools desiring to be placed on the 
accredited list will make application for 
accreditation to the Director of Re- 
lations with Schools. After such ap- 
plication has been received from the 
high school principal, a visitor will be 
sent to the school to confer with the 
high school principal for the purpose 
of obtaining information regarding the 
school which would be helpful to the 
University in passing upon the appli- 
cation. 

Newly accredited schools may be ac- 
credited for one year only and may be 
required to apply for re-accreditation 
each year until such time as it has been 
demonstrated that their preparatory 
standards are of a sufficiently high order 
to enable their graduates to maintain 
satisfactory scholarship the first year 
after entering the University. 

The plan of rating a school each year, 
on the basis of the percentage of stu- 
dents who in the first semester of their 
freshman year were in the upper two- 
thirds of their class, has been aban- 
doned; and there has been adopted a 
plan based upon grade-point averages. 
Briefly this plan consists of determin- 
ing each year for each accredited school : 
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(1) the number of its graduates who 
entered the University as freshmen 
during the preceding five-year period, 
(2) the high school grade-point aver- 
age of this group, (3) the grade-point 
average attained by this group during 
their freshman year in the University, 
(4) the percentage of this group who 
failed to maintain a “C” average dur- 
ing their freshman year, and (5) the 
difference between the high school 
grade-point average and the University 
freshman grade-point average attained 
by this group, termed the grade-point 
differential. 

In order that each accredited school 
may be informed as to the scholastic 
achievement of its graduates as com- 
pared with that of graduates of other 
schools, the University plans each year 
to distribute to high school principals 
tables which will show by schools, for 
the latest five-year period, the items 


listed under (1) to (5) above. In these 
tables the individual schools will be 
indicated by identifying numbers and 
not by name. The identifying number 
of a school will be made known only to 
the principal of the school. 

As in the past, the University will 
continue to supply high school princi- 
pals with the first semester record of 
individual students, but in addition it 
will also furnish the second semester 
records. 

In its relations with the schools, the 
University wishes to make it clear that 
while its primary interest is in edu- 
cational practices and standards which 
will adequately prepare high school 
graduates for successful work after 
admission to the University of Cali- 
fornia, at the same time it is desirous 
of cooperating with the schools in the 
consideration of problems of general 
education. 





Self-Improvement in Reading: A Review 


Riding the crest of the wave created by the aroused re-interest in reading, 
McGraw-Hill has launched Self-Improvement in Reading by Walter Pitkin, 
Harold Newton, and Olive Langham. 


Interesting, contemporaneous, challenging, this 120-page workbook is likely 
to appeal to high school students. Its ready convenience for individualization 
will appeal to teachers. Progress tests check increasing facility. A novel self- 
correcting device, with merit as a procedure in self-discipline, is a teacher 
time-saver. 

The emphasis is definitely on reading as a bundle of skills. Each practice 
is short, pointed toward mastery of a single skill. Provision is made for their 
cumulative use. 


Some leaders in reading may find the authors’ division of reading skills too 
pat, their development undernourished. Basically, good reading is not a com- 
muter's train, with constant starts and stops. Rather, it is a Special with the 
tracks clear. The attempt to develop certain streamline essentials in reading, 
e.g., pace, rhythm, speed, is hindered by the use of short selections. One reads 
best when he is “warmed up.” 


Self-Improvement in Reading “has been built to be used independently of 
all other materials.” For the school budget, that is splendid since this little 
volume sells for only 56 cents. But despite the excellent job done by the able 
Mr. Pitkin and colleagues, most teachers will, of course, want to supplement 
the book with other reading material. 


Another publication of the three authors of Self-Improvement in Reading 
is their Learning How to Learn, also published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. It is a 194-page work-book, accompanied by a teacher’s manual, 
and selling at 92 cents.—Lauriston Tardy, Round Valley Union High School. 








The Air Is So Full of a 


Number of Things 4 By DONALD L. CHERRY 


VERY teacher is aware — often 
EB uneasily aware—that there is 
much broadcast material being pre- 
sented which might vitalize her class- 
room work. There is practical value, 
therefore, in placing advance program 
information before the teacher or ad- 
ministrator. This information should 
be accurate ; it should appear as early as 
possible ; and it should give some indica- 
tion of the actual content of the broad- 
cast programs. In other words, the 
teacher should be able to make early 
plans for using the radio, and she should 
know what is going to come to the class 
over the air. Such considerations have 
prompted the regular appearance of a 
Radio Bulletin at Sequoia Union High 
School. 


Before such material can be placed in 
the hands of the teachers, however, sev- 
eral problems face the person drawing 
up such a bulletin. What should a “radio 
bulletin” contain? Where can informa- 
tion be obtained about programs ? These 
and other questions will occur to him. 
At least some indication may be given 
as to possible answers. 





N our Radio Bulletin, two types of 

programs have been included : those 
for classroom use and those to be recom- 
mended to pupils for home-listening. 
The American School of the Air, the 
Standard School Broadcasts, the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour .. . all of 
these, and others, are scheduled regu- 
larly, as are “spot broadcasts,” such as 
the inaugural ceremonies and the fare- 
well of Edward VIII. Whenever note- 
worthy new features put in an appear- 
ance (the “Men Who Made History” 
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+ In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Cherry explains the purpose of a 
“radio bulletin” in the school and 
offers some suggestions for the pub- 
lication of one. He is particularly in- 
terested in this work, for he issues the 
weekly radio bulletin at Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City. 

Mr. Cherry is a teacher of social 
science at Sequoia and serves in an 
advisory capacity in the field of edu- 
cational use of the radio. He is doing 
experimental work in this field. Dur- 
ing the past summer he spent several 
weeks in London studying the work 
in education of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 





and “History behind the Headlines” 
series, recently aired, are examples), 
attention is called to them. Home-listen- 
ing certainly should not be overlooked 
since many of our best programs come 
to us outside of school hours. “Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air,” “The 
March of Time,” “The World Is 
Yours,” and the array of musical selec- 
tions available on Sundays may well be 
used as “follow-ups” for classroom 
work with radio or as the foundations 
for later discussion. 

A third type of program can hardly 
be omitted from a well-rounded bulletin 
—that aimed at the professional im- 
provement of teachers. Talks on home 
and school problems, forums on educa- 
tional questions, and dramalogs of 
school activities might be placed at the 
disposal of teachers. 

If, as has been the case so far at 
Sequoia Union High School, the em- 
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phasis is upon classroom use, the bulle- 
tin will chiefly list programs coming 
during the school day. But stress can 
easily be placed on other features. For 
example, in the Ether News of Lash 
High School, Zanesville, Ohio, pupil 
broadcasting over a local station re- 
ceives the principal attention. In Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Mound Junior High 
School gives much emphasis to pro- 
grams for home-listening in its weekly 
Radio Program News, circulating 
among students and faculty. The Radio 
Bulletin issued by the Indianapolis Pub- 
lic Schools includes various types of 
material. 

The bulletin should list the wave- 
lengths on which the various stations 
whose programs are listed operate. This 
will eliminate confusion in getting the 
program started in the classroom. For 
equally obvious reasons, not only should 
the beginning time of a broadcast be 
given, but also the time when it will end 
must be included. A commonly over- 
looked feature in school radio bulletins, 
this is one of some practical significance 
to the classroom teacher. 

A final word as to content. Should 
the bulletin include details concerning 
the nature of the broadcast? The writer 
believes such details to be essential to 
the proper use of the radio. The teacher 
must know whether to expect a drama- 
log or a talk, what music is to be played, 
what historical figures are to be referred 
to. These facts are all vitally necessary 
if she is to make such preparations as 
obtaining phonograph records to be 
used in the “follow-up,” if she is to 
write “hard names” on the board, and 
so on. True, all of these data may be 


obtained from teachers’ manuals which 
are often in her hands, but the fact still 
remains that the time of most teachers 
is so crowded that continual reference 
to scattered manuals, calendars, and 
schedules is out of the question. Were 
this not the case, the radio bulletin might 
not be as essential as it is to the proper 
employment of the radio in schools. 
But, says our editor, where can I 
obtain my information. This article is 
no place to attempt an exhaustive list 
of sources of advance program infor- 
mation. The network’s educational bul- 
letins, as well as the manuals for the 
American School of the Air, the Stan- 
dard School Broadcasts, and the NBC 
Music Appreciation Hour, are absolute 
necessities in preparing a bulletin. Since 
much of the information coming from 
Eastern sources does not apply to the 
Pacific Coast, the selections of useful 
broadcast material issued by the Cali- 
fornia Congress of the Parent-Teacher 
Association and by the WPA Education 
Program of the California State De- 
partment of Education are particularly 
interesting. As a final check, periodicals 
(such as The Microphone, published in 
Boston, and Radio Guide) and the daily 
newspapers must be resorted to. 


ADIO can aid in the teaching 

process. Useful material is on the 
air ready to be used. “The color, the 
vibrancy, the contagion of the greatest 
teaching geniuses,” says Glenn Frank, 
“can at last be brought into the smallest 
classroom in the remotest region.” To 
aid in the adequate use of this new 
teaching tool is the function of the radio 
bulletin. 


National Social Studies Group To Meet 


The National Council for the Social Studies will hold its annual fall convention 
on November 26 and 27, 1937, in St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel. Elmer Ellis of 
the University of Missouri, president of the National Council, has arranged a pro- 
gram which includes the foremost scholars and authorities in the social studies 


field. 











What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Placerville Teacher Experiments 
With Remedial Reading.—Discour- 
aged with the reading ability of his 
students and wondering what could be 
done about it when students who had 
spent some ten years in school had not 
learned to read effectively, Robert 
Ramsey of the El Dorado County High 
School, Placerville, broke with custom 
and decided to try something different. 
He became a convert to a program of 
remedial reading. 

While the details of Mr. Ramsey’s 
experiment cannot be presented here, 
scores for speed and comprehension 
showed that practically all members of 
his group improved. He thinks the re- 
sults were a little too good to be true. 
Mr. Ramsey shrewdly remarks upon 
the necessity of continuing the work in 
silent reading and makes several ob- 
servations on facts that are likely to be 
overlooked. One of these is that pupils 
may continue to improve when made 
conscious of their own defects in read- 
ing. He reports that in his class the 
pupils were enthusiastic about their 
work and that “there were cheers when 
the graph line on individual charts 
curved upward, and groans when it 
slanted down.” His experience con- 
vinced him that learning to read better 
is good economy. 

7 5 5 

Gilroy High School Class Pub- 
lishes Handbook on Manners.— 
Little Joey Goes to Town is a handbook 
prepared by the students of the Gilroy 
High School in “modes and manners” 
classes. Breezy descriptions are given 
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of the problems Little Joey encounters. 
He is then instructed in proper deco- 
rum. For example: “Wandering into 
the library, Little Joey found some boys 
grouped around the magazines, each 
with a thumb that was clean only in 
that part which had been repeatedly 
licked by the tongue.” This is followed 
by pointed suggestions, in language no 
high school student will misunderstand, 
regarding behavior and proper use of 
the library. 
y 7 7 

Monthly Literary Magazine in San 
Diego School.—A monthly literary 
publication by the English classes is a 
feature of the Woodrow Wilson Junior 
High School at San Diego. It is be- 
lieved to have several advantages over 
the newspaper for a junior high school. 
Principal L. L. Bloomenshine has writ- 
ten concerning this : “Timeliness of the 
articles is not the most important fea- 
ture. Every student in the school is a 
contributor. The best contributions are 
selected from each class section and 
submitted to the editorial board. The 
magazine is printed by students in the 
school shop. All grade levels of the 
school are represented and a wide va- 
riety of literary effort is included. Dis- 
tribution of the magazines is made in 
the English classes where they are read, 
criticized, and evaluated.” 

7 7 7 

Willows School Presents Morality 
Play.—Last spring at the graduation 
exercises of the Glenn County High 
School at Willows a formal play was 
given so that more members of the 
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class could participate in the exercises. 
It was decided that students and teach- 
ers would write their own play and base 
it on the old morality play, “Every- 
man.” The play contained a series of 
meetings of Everyyouth with personifi- 
cations of qualities which the youth of 
today should or should not cultivate, 
and with other characters such as 
Teachers and Kindred who help Every- 
youth past temptations. 

A costume color scheme in the por- 
trayal of these qualities was worked 
out, suited to each character. The play 
was divided in four acts—one for each 
year in high school, with the morality 
suitable for that year. 


7 7 5 


Delano School Honors Trustee 
Who Served Twenty Years.—J. W. 
Reed, president of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Delano Joint Union High 
School, has served the district as a 
trustee for twenty years. He was hon- 
ored at the commencement program 
last spring. The theme of the program 
was “Service,” and one of the student 
speakers spoke on the life and school 
activities of Mr. Reed. At the close of 
the student speech, the chairman of the 
Kern County Board of Supervisors, 
representing the people of the commu- 
nity, presented Mr. Reed witha framed, 
engraved certificate as a tribute to him 
for his twenty years of service to sec- 
ondary education in the district. 


7 7 7 


Student Questionnaire Used in San 
Francisco School.—At the Balboa 
High School, San Francisco, Mrs. 
Maud Oakes Volandri has worked out 
an ingenious questionnaire to be filled 
in by seniors. The questionnaire 
assembles in convenient form the names 
of collegiate institutions to which the 
students expect to go; it enables the 
counselor to learn plans for securing 
employment; it permits the school to 
prepare lists of those desiring employ- 
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ment ; and it supplies data upon which 
recommendations to employers can be 
made. A summary of the information 
provided by the last class of seniors 
indicated that 115 out of 364 graduates 
did not expect to go on to school and 
did not have definite jobs in mind. 
While the number seems large, it is 
small in comparison to those in other 
graduating classes in the past few years. 


7 sf 7 


Chaffey Reorganizes Commercial 
Courses.—The Department of Com- 
merce of Chaffey Union High School, 
Ontario, is reorganizing its courses as 
the objective is changing from a strictly 
vocational one to that of providing gen- 
eral information and experience which 
will be of help to all students, whatever 
vocations they may choose. Among the 
changes noted are the postponement of 
formal bookkeeping to the third year 
and shorthand to the fourth year, and 
the introduction of a second year course 
in general business, consumer educa- 
tion, and the management of personal 
affairs. An interesting experiment will 
be tried this year in the combining of 
advanced shorthand with business Eng- 
lish. The Junior College is now supply- 
ing terminal courses in business train- 
ing which were in earlier years given 
by the High School. 


7 7 7 


Applied Science Course at Caruth- 
ers Union High School.—Caruthers 
Union High School is inaugurating 
this year a new science course to be 
known as “Applied Science.” The con- 
tent of the course will vary somewhat 
from that usually given under this 
name. Donald C. Doane of the Science 
Department states : 

We have set up as a graduation require- 
ment one year of science to be taken during 
the junior or senior years. To meet this 
requirement the majority of non-college pre- 
paratory pupils select biology, as the mathe- 
matics in chemistry or physics appears 
forbidding. But concentrated study in biology 
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does not accomplish the objectives sought in 
establishing this requirement. 

In searching through courses of study and 
texts, I found that other schools had at- 
tempted to meet a similar problem through 
one of three types of courses: (1) fused 
courses in physics and chemistry; (2) “ap- 
plied science’’—restricted largely to a study 
of common mechanical devices, how they 
operate, and their maintenance and repair; 
(3) “consumers’ science”—emphasizing pur- 
chasing and selection of common items. 

None of these by itself fitted our needs. 
As a matter ef fact what I contemplated was, 
in a way, a combination of all of these. It 
includes the basic concepts from the various 
sciences necessary for an adequate cultural 
background, together with consumer educa- 
tion, and the how, why, use, and care of the 
more important of today’s devices for better 
living. Due to the wide scope of content, I 
expect to rely heavily on visual aids, par- 
ticularly the motion picture. 

Following is the outline of subject 
matter which has been set up: Earth 
and Air, three weeks; Principles of 
Chemistry, three weeks; Principles of 
Biology, four weeks ; Photography and 
Music, two weeks; Food, Drugs, and 
Health, four weeks; Human Body, 
four weeks; Common Materials, four 
weeks; Electricity and Appliances, 
three weeks; Heating and Refrigera- 
tion, two weeks ; Machinery and Trans- 
portation, three weeks. 


vy 7 y 


Atascadero’s Plan for Determin- 
ing Teacher Salaries.—At the Atas- 
cadero Union High School the teach- 
ers’ contracts are renewed or their 
salaries increased in accordance with 
results obtained upon a score card. In- 
formation is gathered from every pos- 
sible source available, and a preliminary 
judgment is made by the principal. 
Each teacher is then called to state his 
or her reaction. Changes are made in 
the score if the teacher submits evi- 
dence which indicates a reason for such 
change. Then a brief report is made to 
the board of trustees with recommenda- 
tions for the coming year. Each teacher 
is require to write directly to the board 
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his reaction to each point where im- 
provement is needed. 


7 y 7 


Transportation Problems at Bar- 
stow Union High School.—The 
transportation problem at Barstow 
Union High School is one largely of 
great distances, according to Principal 
Vincent B. Claypool. 

One of this school’s busses is oper- 
ated between Barstow and Ludlow, 
which requires that the children at the 
end of the line must travel 104 miles 
daily. The mechanical problems are 
relatively simple, as the route is entirely 
on paved highway, the chief difficulty 
being the heating of the bus and the 
keeping of an exact schedule so that 
pupils along the line would not have 
extended waits in the very cold weather 
during the winter. By far the greater 
problem is that of pupil morale. This 
very long ride becomes monotonous 
after a time. During the winter the 
group of young people who make the 
complete trip are not at home during 
the daylight hours, having to leave be- 
fore dawn and not arriving home until 
darkness has fallen. These problems 
have been partially solved by using a 
large, comfortable bus with a powerful 
motor. The bus is operated at forty- 
five miles an hour in order to reduce 
the time of the pupils on the road. 

A thirty-five-mile route at Barstow 
(seventy-mile round trip) has pro- 
duced problems from a mechanical 
standpoint due to the fact that a large 
portion of it is over rough desert road. 
A forty-passenger Superior double-end 
bus on a General Motors chassis is 
being provided this year for this run. 
Other runs are much shorter, being 
forty-eight and twenty-eight miles 
round trip, respectively. 

It is needless to say that one of the 
largest single items in this school is 
expense for transportation. Some of 
the young people in this high school 
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must travel nearly 80,000 miles to 
secure their high school education. 


’ 7 7 


Hollywood School’s Contribution 
to the Cultural Life of the Commu- 
nity.—The commercial theater at 
present offers no opportunity for the 
music lover to hear the old classics of 
Gilbert and Sullivan, Victor Herbert, 
Edward German, and many others of 
equal rank. These men wrote or 
stressed ensemble as well as solo sing- 
ing, and their orchestrations are amaz- 
ingly beautiful. When the cinema 
handles these works, it deletes most— 
in fact, practically all—of the ensemble 
numbers and gives a very garbled idea 
of the original beauty of the light 
operas. But Hollywood High School 
for some time now has presented these 
works in their entirety, following 
closely the old traditions. Since a high 
school production is not hampered by 
a payroll, it is possible to have full, 
colorful, inspiring choruses, with ballet 
and orchestra always fully adequate. 
That the community recognizes and 
appreciates this contribution is attested 
by the fact that for the past seventeen 
years it has heartily supported the 
efforts of its boys and girls to give 
spontaneous, wholesome, beautiful, and 
uplifting music. 


y y d 


New Home Economics Course for 
San Diego Girls.—It has been felt 
by many home economics teachers that 
the teaching of isolated subjects in 
home economics has contributed little 
to the developing in the high school girl 
of an understanding of the interde- 
pendence and interrelationship of the 
various skills necessary to make a good 
home. Many girls have only one year 
of the high school program to devote 
‘to home economics. They often select 
courses in only one field, thereby hav- 
ing a poorly balanced course and falling 
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short in many important principles of 
home making. 

A new course has accordingly been 
developed at the Herbert Hoover 
Senior High School, San Diego, to give 
girls greater opportunity to become 
familiar with various phases of home 
economics and to offer a broader 
foundation for the entire field of home 
making. The course is organized for 
one year and will be divided into the 
following sections: “The Well Fed 
Family,” “The Well Bred Girl,” “The 


‘Well Dressed Girl,” “The Well Man- 


aged Home,” “Healthful Home En- 
vironment,” “Infant Care,” “The Well- 
Cared-For Child.” 


7 7 : 


Los Angeles School Has Fine 
Tradition.—At the Belmont High 
School, Los Angeles, are fostered two 
practices about which one hears much 
too little these days. First, students 
recommended by junior high school 
authorities as outstanding are grouped 
together for their classes, with a re- 
sulting upward trend in accomplish- 
ment. Secondly, the personal appear- 
ance of the students is stressed. “It has 
become a tradition,” says Principal 
Alfred L. Benshimol, “that clean shoes, 
clean cords, necktie and buttoned collar, 
and a sense of orderliness indicate re- 
spect for the school.” 


7 7 7 


Proposed Guide to Development 
During Early Adolescence.—Several 
years ago, a Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development, Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades, was prepared under the 
direction of the California State Cur- 
riculum Commission and published by 
the State Department of Education. 
Recently a Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development in the Intermediate 
Grades has been prepared and pub- 
lished under the same auspices. A state- 
wide committee has been appointed to 
prepare a similar guide to development 
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during early adolescence. Preliminary 
meetings have been held by the com- 
mittee, and a section meeting at the 
recent secondary school principals’ con- 
ference was devoted to a discussion of 
the problems. 


7 7 ’ 


Successful Courses at Santa Cruz 
High School.—At the Santa Cruz 
High School, Principal W. E. Elmer 
believes that the following courses have 
yielded highly successful returns: a 
one-semester course in foods for junior 
boys ; an introduction of more modern 
literature into the English courses ; in- 
crease in instrumental and vocal music ; 
vocational trades and industrial arts 
courses; consumer education; and a 
course in art appreciation and applied 
design. 

Mr. Elmer plans the following 
changes and modifications for the near 
future: a unit on home and family; a 
class in contemporary thought for jun- 
iors and seniors; a course in practical 
science for juniors and seniors. In- 
creased stress will be placed upon mu- 
sic and industrial arts, and the course 
in safety education will be enlarged. 


7 A y 


Activities at Los Angeles High 
Other Than Regular Study Pro- 
gram.—Out of an enrollment of 
approximately 2,100 girls at the Los 
Angeles High School, over 60 per cent 
participated, during the past year, in 
activities other than the regular study 
program. The fields covered were so- 
cial clubs ; school publications ; student 
service to the administrators as ushers, 
telephone operators, departmental sec- 
retaries, personnel office secretaries, at- 
tendance office secretaries and ushers, 
and library helpers; student adminis- 
trative positions including supervision 
of halls, campus, and lunch lines; 
safety positions adjacent to the public 
highways and at important places 
throughout the building. 
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Out of 2,000 boys, 75 per cent took 
part in such activities as athletics, cam- 
pus positions, patrolling the boundaries 
to prevent students from leaving the 
grounds, assisting in parking of auto- 
mobiles so that the neighbors might 
have space in front of their homes to 
park their own cars; acting as manager 
for interschool contests, taking care of 
the athletic field and gymnasium lock- 
ers, and various other duties. 

7 7 7 

Technical High School, San Jose, 
Requires Mastery of Fundamentals. 
—‘In the Technical High School, San 
Jose, experience has shown that it is 
useless to attempt to teach a boy a trade 
unless he has mastered certain funda- 
mentals,” says Director A. R. Nichols. 
Consequently, all students not high 
school graduates are required to take a 
series of entrance tests in mathematics, 
English, and reading. The Detroit Me- 
chanical Aptitudes Test is also required 
of these entrants. Boys meeting the en- 
trance requirements successfully go di- 
rectly to the shop of their choice ; those 
failing to make a passing grade upon 
the entrance tests spend a probationary 
period of one term or longer in a pre- 
paratory shop. Similarly, boys failing 
in the work to which they are first as- 
signed likewise go to the preparatory 
shop. There an analysis of the boy’s 
abilities and capacities is undertaken, to 
ascertain whether he possesses trade 
possibilities and can be improved to 
such an extent that he may be per- 
mitted to enter a trade shop. 


5 y y 


All-School Show at Woodrow 
Wilson Junior High.—At the Wood- 
row Wilson Junior High School, San 
Diego, an all-school show is held. A 
central theme which adapts itself to use 
by all departments is selected for the 
show. The different departments study 
various phases of the central theme, 
and all classroom activities culminate 
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in a stage performance. For this show 
the speech arts classes create and per- 
form the dramatization. The Music, 
Art, Physical Education, and Industrial 
departments correlate their activities in 
the performance. Emphasis is placed 
upon having all-inclusive student par- 
ticipation, in making the performance a 
natural outcome of classroom situa- 
tions, and in avoiding undue disruption 
of the regular class schedule of the 
school. Every portion of the show must 
be justified in terms of worthy educa- 
tion and good taste. Nothing of the 
carnival or vaudeville type is included. 
7 7 y 


Movie Club Organized at John 
Marshall High School.—In the so- 
cial science department of the John 
Marshall High School, Los Angeles, a 
club has been organized which is called 
the Cinema Review. The purpose of 
this club is to increase and diffuse 
knowledge, understanding, and appre- 
ciation of motion pictures as one of the 
most powerful existing agencies influ- 
encing human character and conduct. 
It is thus hoped that public opinion will 
be developed to the place where a de- 
mand will be made for motion pictures 
which wil be constructive rather than 
destructive forces. Among the means 
employed to this end are the following : 
Showing motion pictures which are 
constructive; discussing the principles 
or procedures by which pictures are 
made; evaluating and reporting upon 
specific pictures; and holding contests 
by club sponsors for scenario writing 
for filming of pictures. 

7 7 5 


Los Angeles School Offers Social 
Orientation Course.—A course in 
Social Orientation for seniors, at first 
offered without credit, has since been 
made a part of the required curriculum 
in the George Washington High 
School, Los Angeles. The course is 
described as an attempt to discover 
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whether or not the graduates are able to 
meet what society in general will expect 
of them in respect to five fields: funda- 
mentals of English, citizenship, social 
arts, consumer education, job ethics, 
and modern practical science. Principal 
Thomas E. Hughes states that this 
started as a survey course and has be- 
come “both survey and instructional.” 
7 7 7 


Atascadero Establishes Girls’ Dor- 
mitory.—In the Atascadero Union 
High School District, several girls live 
so far away from the school that they 
find it practically impossible to make 
the round trip daily from their homes. 
For this reason, a cottage which had 
stood upon the high school site, and 
which had formerly been used by 
home-making students, was converted 
into a dormitory. It has four attractive 
bedrooms, two sleeping porches, and a 
living room. During the 1936-37 school 
year ten girls were housed in the cot- 
tage each week from Monday morning 
until Friday night, under the care of a 
house mother. 

7 7 y 


Chaffey Junior College Trains 
Secretaries.—A general secretary 
performs for the individual or company 
all possible duties connected with the 
private and professional affairs of the 
organization; some authorities state 
that a secretary may perform about 
nine hundred duties. Not all secre- 
taries perform all of these tasks, it is 
true, but the student training to be a 
secretary must understand any given 
business situation. To give this type of 
preparation is the purpose of the cur- 
riculum in secretarial training at the 
Chaffey Junior College. 

A study of 164 members of Chaf- 
fey’s secretarial classes over a period of 
six years gives a fair estimate of the 
manner in which the work is fitting into 
community life and helping the young 
women in their occupational work. Of 
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the total number, twenty-four students 
dropped the class before its completion. 
Of those who completed the course, 
thirty-one are married, seventeen are 
continuing their education at higher 
levels; the occupation or whereabouts 
of thirteen is unknown, and at the pres- 
ent time eighty-two are holding com- 
mercial positions. A study of these 
figures shows that with 7 per cent 
unknown, 14 per cent dropped, 10 per 
cent in school, and 18 per cent married, 
there are 47 per cent holding positions. 
This includes seven women who are in 
industry although married. 

A survey of the type of work in 
which the women are working shows 
26 secretaries, 5 bookkeepers, 3 clerks, 
5 restaurant workers, and 29 miscel- 
laneous workers doing such work as 
laundry, insurance, beauty parlor, tele- 
phone company, and private home 
work. 
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A Course at Stockton for Non- 
Language Majors.—Dr. Fred L. Far- 
ley, professor of Ancient Language at 
the Stockton Junior College, has been 
developing a course for non-language 
majors which attempts to give the stu- 
dent an introduction to peoples through 
a non-grammatical study of language 
characteristics’ While the course is car- 
ried on in English, word studies are 
made which trace English words back 
to their origin. The general effect of 
this course is to help the student come 
to an understanding and appreciation 
of his own language through an ac- 
quaintance with its linguistic heritage. 
It is hoped that this course will come 
to be recognized by senior colleges as 
equivalent to intermediate language for 
students who do not propose to con- 
tinue foreign language study. One in- 
stitution has so recognized it. 
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REVISED EDITION 
EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES 
The new edition of a book long 


famous. For every teacher as- 
signed to sponsor such activities. 














A new text-workbook in 


SAFETY EDUCATION 
LIVING 
SAFELY 


BOWMAN AND BOSTON 


Text, activity, and work materials 
on everyday safety measures for 
home, school, street, and highway. 
Each lesson complete on two fac- 
ing pages. Illustrated. For upper 
grades or junior high schools. 
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THE 
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“Invaluable” — “Will meet one of 
our serious needs” —“‘A boon to 
teachers and students alike.” . . 
These are a few of the comments 
received about 


OUR 
CALIFORNIA 
STATE 
TAXES 


By H. DEwry ANDERSON 


1 


The bound volume, to putin 
your room or school libra- 
ries for reference use, tells 
what the student should 
know about our taxes, and 
tells it in language the stu- 
dent can understand. 


The price is $2.75 


2 


A four-page student’s unit 
for each chapter or tax in 
the book (fourteen in all) to 
guide the student’s reading 
and study. Put these in the 
hands of each student. 


Price per set, 56 cents 


(Any single unit can be bought in any 
quantity) 
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Recognizing Girls’ Interests 


IRLS High School, San Fran- 

cisco, the only public junior and 
senior high school for girls in Califor- 
nia, is trying to face more realistically 
its problem of education for girls and 
young women. Three fundamental con- 
siderations underlie the introduction of 
new lines of training. The first con- 
sideration is that the majority of its 
graduates do not go on to college or 
university ; the second, that most of its 
graduates will marry and have homes ; 
and finally, that, both before and often 
after marriage, these young women will 
have to help in earning the living. 

A new emphasis is to be given to the 
kind of training which will enable the 
graduates of Girls High School to be 
competent wives and mothers and, at 
the same time, to have sufficient skill 
in some type of work that would lead 
to economic independence. 


Expansion in the home economics 
field is contemplated with three courses. 
“Junior Nursing” will give practice in 
care and training of children and in 
care of old people in the home. Diet, 
habit formation, sanitation, and recrea- 
tion for children will be stressed in this 
course. “Hostess and Catering” will 
train in the preparation and serving of 
food to guests in the home or in restau- 
rants and in cafeterias. Some practice 
will be given in the art of entertaining. 
This course will be followed by “House- 
hold Engineering,” which will be de- 
voted to the furnishing and care of a 
home. An experimental bungalow is 
contemplated, to be furnished as a com- 
bined project of the home economics 
and interior decorating classes. Pur- 
chasing of household equipment, care 
of such equipment, installment buying, 
care of woodwork, glassware, silver— 
these are some of the items to be cov- 
ered in “Household Engineering.” 

To the commercial work already of- 
fered — shorthand, typing, salesman- 
ship, office appliances—will be added a 














VY We have gathered about us a sincere 
and conscientious group of men and women 
who are actively and entirely occupied 
with but three thoughts—the thoughts of 
QUALITY, SERVICE and VALUE in the sale 
and manufacture of the printed piece. 


V If you are not certain of these three attri- 
butes before placing your next printing 
order, we invite you to visit one of the most 
modern printing plants on the Pacific Coast, 
meet our organization, and let us prove to 
you how profitable the blending of your 
ideals and ours will be. 


The James H. Barry Company 
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course to be called “The Development 
of Personality.” This course will give 
practice in how to meet the public, tele- 
phone technique, proper dress and man- 
ners for the office, filling out forms— 
in fact all those things which a junior 
stenographer should know that she does 
not seem to get in other courses. 





The New California 
School Directory 


HIS month appears the annual 

issue of the California School Di- 
rectory, published by the California 
Society of Secondary Education. As 
usual it includes the names of all Cali- 
fornia teachers in public secondary 
schools, arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to school and with a listing of all 
subjects taught by each teacher. In 
addition the directory includes such 
other information as lists of private 
secondary schools, county boards of 


education, and administrative officers 
of all county and city school systems. 
Certain improvements in this year’s 
directory over former editions should 
be mentioned. The index, for the first 
time, includes the names of all individ- 
uals in the book. Certain changes in 
the order of presenting the schools 
make it easier to find an individual 
school. All teachers in evening high 
schools and of special evening classes 
have been listed in a separate section. 
Ph. D. and Ed. D. degrees have been 
listed throughout for the convenience 
of users of the directory. A running 
heading on each page, similar to that 
in a dictionary, makes it easier to find 
the individual school. Probably the 
most important change in the book is 
the substitution of a sewed binding for 
the side stitching always used before. 
The new book will open out flat, some- 
thing which no old Directory would do. 
The Directory sells at $5 plus tax. 














THE PAHLOW HISTORIES 


By Edwin W. Pahlow, Ohio State University 


Man’s Great 
Adventure 


A fascinating one-year course in 
world history for high-school stu- 
dents. It presents history as one 
single record of human experience 
in a world that is constantly chang- 
ing. It demonstrates the wasteful- 
ness of change by trial and error 
and the superiority of change by 


“trial and error in the mind.” 


The text is organized in units, 
and has summaries, time charts, di- 
rected readings, lists of key words, 
Questions, and Things to Do. It is 
beautifully and excitingly illus- 
trated with drawings, photographs, 
charts, and maps, in profusion. 
$2.20. It may also be obtained in a 
two-volume edition. The illustrated 
106-page workbook, ‘Directed 
Studies in World History,” $0.48. 
Prices subject to the usual discount. 


Man’s 
Achievement 


A full two-year course in world 
history, expanding the Pahlow one- 
year course through generous addi- 
tions in text, summaries, exercises, 
readings, illustrations, and maps. 
This splendid text has been called 
“the ace of world histories, whose 
easy continuity points to the hand 
of a master teacher.” 

Volume I, “To the Age of 
Steam,” carries the story to the eve 
of the French Revolution. Volume 
II, “The Age of Science and De- 
mocracy,” deliberately overlaps the 
first volume but develops new topics 
in the period duplicated and then 
brings the story down to the pres- 
ent. Each, $1.96. “Directed Stud- 
ies in Ancient and Medieval His- 
tory,” 97 pages, and “Directed 
Studies in Modern History,” 104 
pages, each $0.48. 


Drawing at top, from the Histories, illustrates Balance of Power in 1907 
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